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The German Chemical Position 
THE official report just published by the Department 
of Overseas Trade on the economic position of Germany 
naturally gives considerable attention to the German 
chemical industry, in which it is estimated that 150,000 
chemists and 300,000 workers are engaged. The ver- 
dict on the chemica! industry is that it has more than 
upheld its position during the past year. This is 
convincingly supported by the figures covering Ger- 
many’s chemical exports for several years past. The 
total value of these exports in 1913 was 910 million 
Rms. ; in 1929 the total was 1,420 million Rms. Large 
as this increase is, it only barely keeps pace with the 
world increase, for Germany's percentage of the 
world’s chemical exports, which is now 279, was in 
1913 285. In dyestuff exports, the German figure 
in 1913 was 216 million Rms. ; it is now 203 million 
Rms., although the tonnage has declined in that 
period to 42,953 from 108,680, the difference being 
explained partly by dearer products discovered. The 
nitrogen industry is in point of equipment in a 
remarkably strong position, but restrictive agreements 
fiave considerably reduced the present production 
hgures. Low temperature distillation of coal, it is 


interesting to hear, is at a standstill, and no further 
deveiopment is expected until the commercial] utilisa- 
tion of semi-coke, the residue of the process, can be 
found. The hydrogenation process, of which so much 
has been latterly heard, now depends on the ability to 
make it commercially profitable. 

The present report is a remarkable testimony to 
the recuperative power and national team work of the 
German people ; and this, as a factor in European 
reconstruction, is to be welcomed. German chemical 
progress may, indeed, mean competition ; but a Ger- 
man ccllapse would mean disaster, and not for Ger- 
many alone. 





Chambers and Towers 
SULPHURIC acid—vitriolic, caustic, corrosive, old as the 
middle ages, the chemical of a thousand and one uses. 
It was at Birmingham in 1746 that chemists commenced 
to make it in leaden receptacles; to-day the lead 
chamber process for its manufacture is still practised. 
Man has made continued progress in the art of burning 
sulphur with saltpetre for nearly 200 years, yet there is 
still no consensus of opinion concerning the exact 
nature of the reactions in the lead chamber. 

Nature stores sulphur as the element in Sicily and 
in Louisiana, as sulphide in pyrites of all kinds which are 
widely distributed, as sulphate notably in the great 
deposits of anhydrite left by the drying up of bygone 
seas. Sulphuric acid is made from all of these, the 
choice of material depending largely on the cost of the 
sulphur at the acid works. To-day the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid is entirely an economic question, 
literally a matter of pennies. The lead chamber 
system has been threatened at first by the contact 
system, then by the intensive system which is in itself 
a modified chamber plant. There is room for all three : 
for weaker acids up to 120° Tw. the chamber process 
still holds its own; above 142° Tw. strength the contact 
process is to be preferred ; from 120°-142° Tw. the 
intensive system holds the field. 

The lead chamber process became economically 
practicable when first the Gay-Lussac and then the 
Glover towers were invented. Its subsequent history 
is one of modification, of improvement, of experiment, 
often of failure. Glover towers, lead chambers, Gay- 
Lussac towers—this is the rational arrangement. How 
to obtain a higher speed of reaction has been the 
quest ; how best to mix the reacting gases. Latterly 
the tendency has been to pass from chambers to the 
so-called intensive systems in which the gas containing 
sulphur dioxide is mixed with nitrous vitriol in towers or 
special mechanical mixing devices. Better roasting 
ovens, electrical gas cleaning processes, and much more 
have been added to the acid plant with the result that 
the capital invested in plant per ton of sulphuric acid 
made has become very heavy at a time when the selling 
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price of the acid has fallen. Indeed, to-dav’s capital 
costs of an acid plant are far too high and the burden 
of these per ton of acid disproportionately excessive 
Recent dissected continental costs for 142° Tw. acid, 
which are given as 15s. for pyrites of which half is 
freight, 8s. working charges, and 12s. capital charges, 
illustrate this point and show the direction which 
future work must take. 

Some of the more important uses of sulphuric acid 
are being menaced as, for example, the substitution of 
calcium sulphate in the making of synthetic ammonium 
sulphate and the direct manufacture of soluble phos- 
phates. Much has been accomplished, but the acid 
chemist must perforce continue to work amidst the 
dust and haze of the road that is always uphill. 





The Prince and the Boys 

SiR ERNEST BENN, for the third time, had the honour 
of welcoming the Prince of Wales on Wednesday 
evening to the John Benn Hostel, in the East End of 
London, established in memory of Sir John Benn, the 
founder of the firm of Benn Brothers, Ltd. The report 
of the proceedings must be deferred to our next issue, 
but it may be said that the Prince’s visit was one of the 
most successful of the kind ever organised. The last 
touch of formality was dispersed by the failure of the 
electric light a minute or so before the arrival, and the 
Prince passed into the hall to the unfamiliar illumina- 
tion of candles, matches and torchlights, hastily 
improvised. Thoroughly enjoying the situation, 
laughingly reassuring the reception party that ~ these 
things will happen when they oughtn’t to,” the Prince 
spent about three hours at the Hostel. He first wit- 
nessed a swimming exhibition in the fine bath in the 
basement ; then he visited the play centre, where some 
delightful tableaux were seen, and chatted gaily with 
the children ; took supper with about 70 boys and 
50 guests, serving out a huge plum-pudding to the 
boys himself and making a short speech ; and finally 
looking in at Lady Benn’s reception, where he stayed 
to witness boxing contests by the boys and listened 
to the minstrel troupe. There was a very large atten- 
dance, which included many distinguished people. 
Among those who joined the Prince’s party of inspection 
and took supper with him were Dr. Herbert Levinstein, 
Mr. Victor Blagden, Mr. W. Paterson, and Mr. F. E. 
Hamer. 





The Future of the Club 

THE annual meeting of the Chemical Industry Club 
last week was the pleasant and united gathering it has 
been from the establishment of the institution. The 
membership shows a distinct advance, and the privi- 
leges of the Club—the only real social meeting ground 
in the industry—are appreciated and used by an in- 
creasing number of the members. 

The new scheme for the establishment of central 
headquarters for chemical and other scientific societies 
has naturally set the members thinking of the Club’s 
relation to the scheme and of its future. Some ques- 
tions were asked on the subject, but apparently any 
negotiations at present are in the rather vague stage, 
and an assurance was given that no definite decision 
would be made without previous consultation with the 
members. The founders of the Club were keen on 


securing recognition for ic as a definite unit in chemica! 
industry organisation. The present members would 
probably be no less attached to this idea. The problem 
appears to be how to retain what may be called the 
Club’s personality while merging it in a very large 
composite and not exclusively chemical scheme.¥ The 
Committee, however, may be trusted to keep all these 
matters in mind. 





The Calendar 
Nov.) 
10 | Birmingham University Chemical | University, 
Society : Joint Meeting with Birmingham. 
Metallurgical Society. ‘‘ Quanti- 
tative Metallurgical Spectrum 
Analysis.’”’ D. M. Smith. 5.30 
p-m 
10 | Ceramic Society: Pottery Section. | Staffordshire Tech- 
7.30 p.m nical Collge, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 
II Royal Institution of Great Britain: 21, Albemarle Street, 


” 


‘“ New Aspects of Radioactivity. London. 
Dr. C. D. Ellis. 5.15 p.m. 

12 | Institution of Chemical Engineers. 
Annual Reception. 8.30 p.m. 

12 | Institute of Fuel: ‘ Graphical 


New Burlington Gal- 
leries, London. 
Burlington House, 





Methods of Fuel Cortrol.’” James Piccadilly, London. 
Cunningham. 6 p.m. 

12 | Society of Dyers and Colourists | University College, 
(Midlands Section): Mr. Bur- Nottingham. 
gess. 7.30 p.m. 


12 | Society of Glass Technology. Joint | Stoke-on-Trent. 


& Meeting with the Ceramic Society. 

13 _ 

12 | Electroplaters’ and Depositors’ | Northampton  Poly- 
Technical Society Annual technic Institute, 
Meeting. Presidential Address by London. 


Dr. R. S. Hutton. 

13 Association for the 
Co-operation between Scientific 

- and Technical Societies and In- 
stitutions within the British Em- 
pire. Dinner. 7.30 p.m. 

13 | Royal Institution of Great Britain: 


8.15 p.m. 


Promotion of Guildhall, London.. 


21, Albemarle Street, 


“The Physiology of mae.” | London. 
J. B. S. Haldane. 5.15 p.m. 


Mackie’s, 108, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 


13 | Institute of Chemistry and Society 

of Chemical Industry (Edin- 
burgh Sections): ‘‘ Instrumental 
Supervision and Control of Water 


Supply.’’ Dr. H. Stafford Hat- 
field 

13 | Optical Society. Ordinary Meeting. | Imperial College of 
7.30 p.m. Science and Tech- 


nology, South 
Kensington, 
London. 

13 | Oiland Colour Chemists’ Association: | London. 
“The Constitution and Properties 
of Bitumens.”’ J. S. Jackson. 

13 | Institute of Metals (Birmingham 


Chamber of Com- 


Section) : Discussion on ‘‘ Metals merce, New Street, 
and Alloys of the Future.’’ W. H. Birmingham. 
Hatfield. 7 p.m. 
13 | Society of Dyers and Colourists | University College, 
j (Midland Section) : ‘ Factors Nottingham. 
Affecting the Development of 
Mildew on Wool.’’ Robert Bur- 
gess. 7.30 p.m 
13 | British Science Guild. Sixth An- | Goldsmiths’ Hal], 
nual Norman Lockyer Lecture. Foster Lane, 
“Science and Modern Industry.” London. 
Professor Sir William Pope. 
$.30 p-m 
14 Society of Dyers and Colourists (Lon- London. 


don Section ‘ The Detection and 
Estimation of Minute Traces of 
Metals.”’ Dr. T. Callan. 

14 Institute of Metals (Sheffield Section) 
‘ Metals.”’ Dr 


University, Sheffield. 
‘Unsoundness in 
Hyman. 7.30 p.m 
14 | Society of Chemical Industry (New- 
castle Section): Joint Meeting 
with Chemical Engineering Group. 
«Caustic Embrittlement.”’ W. S. 
Coates. 7.30 p.m. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Industrial Aspects of Bromine and Its Compounds 
By G. Malcolm Dyson, Ph.D., A.I.C. 


The sources, manufacturing processes and industrial uses of bromine and its compounds ave reviewed by Di 
following article, of which we publish the opening instalment. 


1;*is a curious fact that bromine was not discovered until 
18 26, by which time iodine had been known fourteen years, 
® fact which offers a parallel to the discovery of tellurium 
before selenium. The discovery of bromine was due to the 
French chemist Balard (1802—1876) who succeeded Thenard 
in the chair of chemistry at the faculty of Science at Paris. 
He succeeded in obtaining bromine from the mother-liquor 
left after the separation of salt from evaporated sea water. 
This liquor known as “ bittern,”’ is even at the present time 
a source of part of the bromine of commerce, although the 
greater part is obtained from the salts of the Stassfurt deposit. 
In Nature, bromine is but sparsely distributed. The sea 
contains a small amount, as do many of the plants and fish 
that thrive in it, but only a few insignificant mineral deposits 
contain bromine in more than mere traces. Two minerals 
which contain the element are embolite, a chlorobromide of 
silver, and bromyrite, a silver bromide resembling horn silver, 
but these are only mineralogical curiosities. Apart from these, 
bromine is obtained from three main sources, sea-water, 
mineral springs, and from the dried-up remains of large inland 
seas, such as those forming the Stassfurt deposits. 

The manufacture of bromine from the deposits at Stassfurt 
was commenced in 1865, in which year the quantity manu- 
factured amounted to 25 cwt., but later developments have 
increased this very considerably. Among the minerals 
produced in quantity at Stassfurt only the carnallite is bromi- 
ferous, and contains the element bromine to the extent of 0-2 
per cent. This element probably exists in the carnallite 
through the isomorphous replacement of part of the chlorine. 
The potential amount of bromine is, therefore, very large ; 
about 20,000 tons of bromine could be produced from the 10 
million tons of carnallite mined annually, but in this connec- 
tion it is of interest to point out that even this large quantity 
would only produce sufficient lead tetraethyl mixture to 
ethylise 50 per cent. of the petrol production of the U.S.A. 
alone. The production of bromine, however, only amounts 
to a moiety of that which might be obtained, owing to the 
restricted demand. The Stassfurt bromine accumulates in 
the liquors remaining after the working up of magnesium 
and potassium chlorides and is worked up in the following 
manner. The solution which contains up to 6 per cent. of 
bromine is warmed by indirect steam heat to 60° C. and allowed 
to trickle down a tower filled with an inert packing which is 
capable of distributing the downflow in thin films. Chlorine 
is passed up the tower at such a rate that about 90 per cent. 
of the bromine is driven off. The bromine vapour is condensed 
in silica coils cooled with ice water, and the residual gas is 
passed through a short tower filled with wet iron turnings, a 
device which converts the residual bromine vapour into ferrous 
bromide, leaving an innocuous tail gas. There are about a 
dozen plants of this description among the 200 potash mines, 
all operating on the Kubierschky system continuous system, 
but far more bromine goes to waste than is recovered. At the 
present time the Deutsche Bromkonvention Gesellschaft, 
which controls the German bromine market, is trying to devise 
new outlets for this product. In the year 1926 Germany 
exported 5,262 cwts. of bromine as such, and 16,788 cwts. of 
bromides, so that they must be considered as the chief 
producers. 

Principal Powers Self-Supporting 


The principal powers, with the exception of the United 
Kingdom, are almost self-supporting with regard to bromine ; 
the U.S. have developed several of their natural resources, 
while France and Italy are in a similar position. In the latter 
country, the Societa Italiana del Broma extracts bromine 
from the concentrated liquors of one of the largest salt lakes 
in Italy, and has an output of 150 kg. per day. In addition, 
it has been stated that the Russian chemical factory at 
Saksky is able to supply all the Russian demand (about 
600 cwt. per annum) from the concentrated waters of the 
Saksky lake (Crimea district). The French production of 
bromine was greatly developed during the war when bromine 
was in demand for the production of lethal gases. The raw 


Dyson in the 


The concluding part will appear in our issue next week. 


materials from the salines on the Mediterranean coast were 
soon proved to be insufficient for the demand, which amounted 
to two tons per day, and the internal salt lakes of Tunis were 
investigated, with the result that Sabkha el Melah was found, 
an inland depression covering an area of sixty square miles. 
The salt waters which drain into this basin contain bromine, 
and are soon evaporated by the intensely hot winds, but on 
boring into the magma of earthy material and salt crystals 
with which the basin is lined it was found that a highly bromi- 
ferous mother liquor was obtained which, according to pumping 
observations, was almost inexhaustible. It contained much 
dissolved sodium and magnesium salts and had a density of 
1°228, and when concentrated by evaporation to a density of 
1'272 it contains 0-46 per cent. of bromine. Recovery of the 
bromine was effected by the use of steam and chlorine, and 
the by-products included a substantial amount of potash. 
At the cessation of hostilities the factories were closed down, 
and an easier source of both materials was found in the deposits 
situated in Alsace. 





Empire Resources 

The Empire resources of bromine are not worked, except 
in a very limited way, although there are two important 
sources available. The Dead Sea contains an unlimited 
supply of bromine and is in the mandated British Territory. 
The Dead Sea shews a Stassfurt type of deposit in the process 
of formation; the salts drained down by the river Jordan 
have been accumulated through many centuries until a fairly 
concentrated solution has been obtained. A survey of the 
lake, made during the war, indicated that the supply of 
potassium, magnesium and bromine compounds was almost 
inexhaustible. Thus, it has been estimated that there are 
980 millions of metric tons of magnesium bromide present, 
the recovery of which presents no particular difficulties. In 
the working up of the water of the Dead Sea, a considerable 
amount of potash would be obtained, this constituting the 
prime product, and it has been pointed out that if the esti- 
mated potash production of 100,000 tons per annum is reached, 
there will be half a million tons of crude sodium chloride to 
deal with. This cannot be returned to the Sea without 
considerable risk of interfering with future work, and if dumped 
will finally return to the Sea through rainfall. The correspond- 
ing amount of magnesium chloride which would also have to 
be dealt with is one million tons. Analyses of the water at 
different depths show the following results :— 


100 ft. 300 ft. 
Sample taken at : Surface. depth depth. 
Grams per litre. 

Potassium; chloride .......... G96 13°2 15°53 

Magnesium chloride........ 109°50 141°72 170:30 

SOGIUM CHIONGE® <s5.0-6:6105% 70°90 80:22 42°59 

Magnesium bromide ...... 4°45 6:12 7°24 

Calcram: chloride: ...664:5.6.5.+ 31-01 40°09 40°95 

Calcium sulphate ......... 1°32 0-90 0°63 

BOCAPGGINS «6 kalkancces 227°20 222-32 332°S2 
SG Ol Wate?m sciences 1-1646 "2030 1°2359 


The second source of magnitude is the salt works carried 
out under Government control in India, at Kharagoda. 
These salt factories have been worked since 1887, and operate 
on brine from wells, which is concentrated by solar evaporation 
until the common salt separates. It is a singular fact that 
these brines contain no potash, the bittern after the separation 


of salt containing magnesium chloride and bromide. The 
bitterns are run to waste, and with them goes 1,800 tons 
of bromine per annum. Small quantities of bromine are 


available in Canada, and larger quantities in Australia, where 
a saline deposit has been found about too miles west of Port 
Augusta, where the Gairdner lake pushes southward into the 
Gawler Mountains. The bromine content has been reported 


at 0:32 per cent., while the bittern from the manufactories 
of the Cheetham Salt Proprietary, Ltd., of Geelong, contains 
The average imports of 
about 40 


about o-5 per cent. of bromine. 


bromine into Australia amount to tons, so that 
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unless a very much larger demand arises, there seems little 
prospect for the development of a home industry. 


Bromine from the Sea 

Although the ability to extract and concentrate iodine 
from the water of the sea is an almost universal property of 
seaweeds, the concentration of bromine in the same way is 
not nearly so widely distributed. Certain weeds, notably 
Fucus vesiculosus are able to concentrate bromine, and the 
ash from the variety just mentioned contains 0-6—0-7 per 
mmine. As a rule the bromine content of kelp, 
maining after the combustion of seaweed, is ignored, 
but Stanford, the pioneer in the Scottish kelp industry, makes 
a note that it is possible to utilise the bromine in that material. 
Stanford describes the method in the following terms :—‘‘ The 


cent. of br 
the ash re 





lixiviation of kelp as at present practised here is a simple 
ation rhe kelp is broken up into pieces the size of road 
metal, and lixiviated in vats coupled and heated by steam 


similar to those employed in the lixiviation of black ash ; 
the solution is run off at about 40° to 45° Twadell. This is 
evaporated in ordinary open boiling pans g ft. in diameter, 
the salts which deposit are fished out. At about 62° T. 
a rough salt is deposited consisting of 50-60 per cent. potas- 
sium sulphate and chloride. The hot liquid is then run into 
iron coolers, generally cylindrical and of cast iron, and a 
crop of potassium chloride crystallises out in about three 
days. The mother liquor is again boiled down three times 
for good drift kelp, and after each boiling kelp salt is deposited 
and fished out and the hot liquor is again run into coolers, 
and another crop of potassium chloride obtained. These 
successive crops will range in strength from 80 per cent. to 
95 per cent. of potassium chloride. The mother liquor having 
a density of 85° to 95° T., is then mixed with seventh part 
of oil of vitriol, 145° T., allowed to settle for twenty-four 
hours, when the sulphurous compounds are decomposed, and 
the sulphur precipitated. The liquid is then distilled with 
peroxide of manganese in an iron still having a leaden cover 
with two arms; these are connected with two series of stone- 
ware udells, in which the iodine is condensed in hard masses. 
After the iodine has been driven off, more peroxide of man- 
ganese is added, and the leaden arms are connected with 
another simple condensing apparatus either of lead or earthen- 
ware, and the bromine collected therein.”’ 

At the present time there are two methods used for the 
production of bromine from sea-water; one the working up 
of bitterns from the solar salt factories, and the direct pro- 
duction from sea-water as practised aboard the s.s. ‘‘ Ethyl.”’ 
The solar bitterns are available mainly in the U.S.A., but only 
a very small proportion of the available material is worked 
up; im 1921 the value of bromine alone which was run to 
waste in bittern amounted to £200,000, a fact which is partly 
due to the lack of initiative on the part of the producers, 
and partly to the lack of facilities for transporting to a central 
station for treatment. The following are analyses of two 
bitterns, the first from the Leslie Salt Refining Works, the 
second from the Oliver Salt Works, Mt. Eden :-— 


1 + 


and 


No. 1 No. 2. 
Potassium chloride .............. 4°90 10°49 
POCA SMOIO 206 ebsecnascsece 57°92 3°04 
CAMCIMI GUIPNATE 2202 0s000cn sees 1°25 0°84 
Magnesium chloride.............. 24°2 65°77 
Magnesium sulphate ............. 10-66 19°04 
Magnesium bromide ............ 1-06 0°55 


The bromine may be recovered from these solutions by the 
chlorine countercurrent process described earlier in this 
article, the last traces of bromine being absorbed either by 
wet iron borings or by the use of a high-boiling inert solvent 
(e.g., tetrachlorethane). 

Process of S.S, *‘ Ethyl” 


The abnormal demand from the petrol industry for large 
supplies of bromine was due to two main causes; in the first 
place the earlier methods for the production of lead tetraethyl! 
involved the use of ethylene bromide in large quantities, and 
in the second place the incorporation of a small quantity of 
alkyl bromide with the lead tetraethyl actually mixed with 
the petrol was found necessary in order to provide enough 
halogen to combine with the lead liberated during the explo- 
sion of the petrol-air mixture. The treatment of large quan- 
tities of petrol with the ethylene - bromide-lead tetraethyl 
mixture would rapidly exhaust all the present sources of 


bromine. The present method of obtaining bromine directly 
from sea-water is due to work carried out jointly by the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation and the General Motors Research 
Laboratory. The sea forms an almost inexhaustible supply 
of bromine in spite of the fact that the latter element is only 
present in the proportion of 60-70 parts per million (equivalent 
to o-0006 per cent.). The most reliable analyses on the point 
were done by Dittmar during the cruise of the ‘‘ Challenger ”’ 
in 1872 and subsequent years. His results are given below: 


Column 1 expresses the ions in parts per million and Column 2 
the analysis of the residue, as percentages of the total salts :— 
I 2 
Sodium ‘ - <«  '0;922 30°04 
Magnesium .. Ke oe 1,316 3°76 
Calcium 420 1-20 
Potassium 382 1-09 
Chlorine = i o% 19,324 55°21 
Sulphate 2 = r 2,096 7°79 
Carbonate .. oe %s 74 0-21 
Bromine . : 66 O19 


If this analysis is reduced to terms of output, it may be 
expressed in this way: A plant with an output of one ton 
per day would take four hundred years to exhaust the bromine 
contained in a cubic mile of sea water; there are approxi- 
mately 400,000,000 cubic miles of ocean. 

(To be continued.) 





University’s Need for Chemistry Institute 


Carnegie Trust’s Grant to Glasgow 
STEPs which are being taken by the University Court to provide 
a Chemistry Institute for Glasgow University were described 
by Principal R. S. Tait at the half-yearly meeting of the 
General Council last week. For more than a quarter of a 
century, he said, the University calendar had proudly recorded 
the erection of what is described as “‘ a temporary building for 
increasing the accommodation of the Chemical Department.”’ 
This temporary building had recently given indication of an 
intention to retire from the service of the University and 
apart from its age and infirmity, which rendered its condition 
almost unsafe, the accommodation was entirely insufficient for 
their numbers. They had to provide every year for between 
500 and 600 laboratory students in benches designed for about 
half that number, and so great was the pressure that they could 
not set apart a single laboratory for research work. Rooms 
not intended for laboratories were used for that purpose, and 
the conditions of ventilation were not satisfactory. 

The need for a Chemical Institute, which would be worthy 
of the remarkably distinguished tradition of the University in 
this subject, was therefore urgent, and the University Court 
had resolved to treat it as the most pressing need of the 
University. The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland had, at the request of the University Court, assigned 
to the erection of a Chemistry Institute by far the greater part 
of its grant to the University of Glasgow for the next five years. 
This generous benefaction amounted to the substantial sum oi 
£59,000, but very much more was required, and one of the 
principal anxieties of the University Court at the present time 
was the provision of sufficient funds for this very important 


purpose 





British Industries Fair Catalogue 

TEN THOUSAND trade buyers on four continents will receive 
the overseas advance catalogue of the British Industries Fair, 
with index in their own languages, at least a month before 
the Fair opens in London and Birmingham on February 16 
next. A later edition of 10,000 copies of the London catalogue 
will be handed out at Olympia to visitors from abroad, and 
the home buyers’ edition, on sale at the Fair, will run to 
30,000 copies, making in all a guaranteed circulation of 50,000. 

An advance edition of the catalogue of the Birmingham 
section of the Fair, with index in nine languages, is also to be 
circulated along with the London catalogue. Both are already 
in preparation. There are to be separate catalogues for the 
Cotton Textile Exhibition at the White City, London, Feb- 
ruary 16 to 28, and for the Artificial Silk Exhibition at the 
Albert Hall, London, February 16 to 21. 

It is stated that in previous years the advance catalogue 
has brought orders and inquiries to exhibitors even before the 
opening of the Fair. 
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Conditions in German Chemical Industry 


Powerful Position in World Trade 


The progress of 
section of the 
Counsellor, 


““ Report on Economic 


the German chemical industry during 1929 and some of its more recent dé 
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THE German chemical industry, which is estimated to find 
employment for some 15,000 chemists and 300,000 workers and 
office staff, and in which from Rm. 3°75 to 4 milliard are in- 
vested, has more than upheld its position in the world market 
during the past year. The total output of the industry was 
calculated to have increased from Rm. 2-4 milliard in 1913 
to Rm. 3°6 milliard in 1927, although German participation 
in world production of this industry fell from 24 per cent. 
to 16°36 per cent. The output of the various branches was 
Rm. 1:05 milliard tar and mineral colours and varnishes, 
Rm. 650 million nitrogen, Rm. 390 million rayon, and the 
remainder consisted of pharmaceutical products, heavy chemi- 
cals, oils, photographic materials, celluloid and similar pro 
ducts. Germany still remains the most powerful exporter of 
chemicals and has considerably strengthened her position in the 
past few years, as indicated in the table below. Imports in 
1929 amounted to about Rm. 300 million. 

CHEMICALS. 


GERMAN EXPORT OF 


IGQI3 1925 1927 1929 

Valuesin million Rms. ...... 910 962 1,190 1,420 
Percentage of world chemical 

ECXPOTTS .ccceccccevecvere 26°5 22°40 25°97 27°9 


Dyestuffs Output 

The German output of coal tar dyes in 1913 amounted 
to 140,000 tons, or 87-5 per cent. of the world production ; 
the present German output is estimated at 70,000 tons per 
annum, or 37 per cent. of the total. Several more expensive 
dyestuffs have been added in the meantime, which compensate 
in value to a great extent for the relative loss in quantity of 
German trade. The following table gives a comparison of 
exports in 1913 and 1929 :— 


IQT3 1929 
Value in Value in 
Tons. million Tons. million 
Rms. Rms. 
Aniline, including coal tar 
rior h hie 64,287 142 27,477 141 
Pere eee ee ee 11,039 21 4,530 36 
RED 55.6 slaweeeraaee acs 33,352 53 10,940 25 
108,680 216 42,953 203 


On the basis of the above figures it is estimated that the 
German output of coal tar dyes amounts to Rm. 330-350 
million, of which 60 per cent. are exported. A recent report 
gave another estimate of the German output at 85,000 tons 
for the year 1928. The situation has also been affected by the 
production programme of the German Dye Trust in the United 
States. 
Nitrogen Products 
Although productive capacity throughout the world has 
increased far more rapidly than consumption, German exports 
of nitrogen products have maintained their favourable ten- 
dency, as revealed in the table below :— 


1929 1g25 
Value in Value in 
Tons. million Tons. million 
Rms. Rms. 

Ammonia water ........ 4,974 9,714 4,954 9,75° 

A ee 29,113 7,101 31,115 5,314 

Carbonate of ammonia 2,880 1,424 3,293 1,576 

Nitrate of ammonia ..... 14,000 5,885 12,700 5,050 

Nitrate of soda. ......... 60,411 54.580 32.423 7,344 

Nitrate of potash ...... 28,534 10,883 23,161 8,869 

Nitrogen of lime ........ 204 216 363 72 

Mitrate Of Oda 3... ses. 2,900 1,087 2,932 1,001 

Chloride of ammonium 23,640 6,587 35,580 9,189 
Nitrate of calcium, urea, 

CTC. weccecccceccceece 494,337 103,400 395,586 85,460 

Sulphate of ammonia ... 726,814 134,009 837,257 162,000 


German exports of heavy chemicals in 1929 amounted 
to about Rm. 260 million, compared with Rm, 400 exported 


by United States, Great Britain and France together. Sales 
ot German pharmaceutical products abroad advanced from 
Km. 60°63 million in 1926 to Rm. 100+57 in 1929, while imports 
in the past year were only Rm. 5:7 million; the quantities 
exported are given in the following table :— 


1926 1927 1928 1929 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
POtel OXDOCte: 260k seis cas - 3,002°5 3,728°3 4,523°4 5,722°7 
Including to 
POE a5 rac 0:0 ossig) dase eeAGMe AS 335°9 399° 459°0 585'1 
WWIEPOUIANG. oso ewes ear 169°2 180:0 267-6 324°1 
PRAM Svein giao ei steralwe mises’ 147°3 185°6 215°6 254°0 
Holland Sr ree 151°3 160-4 1890°5 244°8 
Czechoslovakia ........... 127°6 T45°5 186-4 2 36:2 
A a 123°1 165°0 153° 210°0 
RIED “STATES bic dc ceeiscws 139°9 153°7 144:2 2085 
PR OMETIIE o5i5. Svea was 3 3 ales. wr 95°3 144°0 156-9 201°4 
UMN 5 sna ata 3 eeneo)e oie saree 108-9 i213 167°3 195°5 
_ England rT ee re 58:0 105°5 135°8 197°7 
Value of total exports in million 
» . Z - oc 
PN acne hil. aieiaewaes 60°63 - — 100°57 


In April, 1929, the American I.G. Chemical Corporation 
was founded in the United States in conjunction with the 
Standard Oil Co. and the National City Bank of New York 
to consolidate the interests of the German Dye Trust in chemical 
and ancillary interests in America. The firm had a net profit 
of 2,088,000 dollars on the workings of the first year ending 
March 31, 1930. The patent rights of the German company 
with regard to hydrogenation, as well as those of the Standard 
Oil Co., have been transferred to the American firm for the 
whole world except Germany. Among other participations 
taken up by the German Dye Trust during the past year 
were shares to the value of Rm. 2:25 million, out of a total 
capital of Rm. 15 million, inthe Ford Motor Co., Berlin, and 
the holding in the Rheinische Stahlwerke, Essen, was increased 
to Rm. 67 million of a total of Rm. 150 million. 


The Nitrogen Syndicate 

The negotiations between the Ruhr mines and the German 
Dye Trust (I.G. Farbenindustrie) were concluded and the 
contracts of the German Nitrogen Syndicate signed in April, 
1930, and began to operate on July 1 last. The sales of all 
nitrogen fertilisers at home and abroad are in principle re- 
served for the syndicate, but the individual companies may 
dispose of certain quantities to local farmers as up to the 
present. With respect to nitrogen products for technical 
purposes, such as ammonia, nitric acid and nitrate of ammonia, 
the sale of which was not controlled by the former syndicate, 
a special agreement has been arrived at by which the marketing 
of these products shall be carried out solely by the syndicate in 
future. 

The rapid increase in productive capacity and constant 
threats of substantial extensions have tended to undermine the 
nitrogen market, but the signing of the new syndicate agree- 
ments is considered an important step towards local stabilisa- 
tion and international understanding. In June, 1930, the 
nitrogen plant of the Mont Cenis mine, with a yearly output 
of some 18,000 tons nitrogen, was taken over by the German 
Dye Trust, who reported that under existing circumstances 
the plant could not be profitably operated alone. In future 
it is to be worked in conjunction with the Chemische Werke 
Lothringen G.m.b.H., in which company the Trust has a 
controlling influence. Without the quota of the Mont Cenis 
works the Dye Trust, based on its output within Germany, 
has a participation in the Nitrogen Syndicate of approxi- 
mately three times that of the Ruhr mining industry. The 
total German production of primary nitrogen in the fertiliser 
vear 1928-29 was estimated at slightly over 730,000 tons, 
of which about 430,000 tons were consumed in Germany and 
300,000 tons exported. For the year 1929-30 the output 


was estimated at rather less than 1 million tons of nitrogen. 
The new syndicate contract provides for a final increase in 
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production up to 1-6 million tons, and in the current year up 
to 1-21 million tons, of which 1-11 million tons are synthetic 
nitrogen, but otherwise the quotas allotted have the effect of 
imposing a prohibition on members to extend their present 
capacity for a period of seven years. 


Prices 
f)The agreement reached in June, 1929, between the Chile 
saltpetre industry and synthetic nitrogen producers, led to 


a reduction in prices of 5 pfennigs per kg. nitrogen on an aver- 


age for the various kinds of nitrogen fertilisers. The follow- 


ing prices obtained during the fertiliser seasons 1928-29 and 
19}29-30 
PRICES OF NITROGEN FERTILISERS. 
(Rm. per kg. Nitrogen 


Fertilise1 
vear 
1929-30 


0°d50-—0°90 


Fertiliser 
vear 
1925-29 


oa 50°95 





0°75-0°598 0°70-0°50 


0°95-0°95 0°53-0°93 





0°95-0°9O5 0°53-0°93 
o755-0°05 o-85—0°05 
listickstoff)..... oe 0°75-0°55 0*70-0°50 
peer eeccececesenensecces 0°53-0°93 0°79-0°59 
TITtTrT TT I°I3 1°03-1°07 
CECE DK CEES os aus oe 1-23 I*13-I'17 
20°00 25°50 
For 100 kg 24°50 24°00 
20°00 25°50 





The above prices are for truck loads of at least 15 tons, 
delivered to any German station, or from April, for a 
minimum quantity of ro tons. Quotations in March, 1930, 
were equal to the highest rates in the current year except 
for Kalkammon, which cost 95 pfennigs per kilogramme 
nitrogen, and the last three products, which had increased by 
50 pfennigs, or in the case of Nitrophoska III by Rm. 1 per 
kg. nitrogen 

An international agreement concluded in Berlin in 
May last, between calcium cyanamid producers in Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland and Poland. Japan is the only producer 
not included in the new syndicate. The works affected by the 
agreement have a total output of some 250,000 tons per annum, 
or 92 per cent. of the world production of calcium cyanamid. 
The German quota in the syndicate is about 100,000 tons of cal- 
cium cyanamid, which are mainly produced by the Bavarian and 
Central German nitrogen works, A.G. fuer Stickstoffduenger, 
Knappsack, belonging to the I.G. Farbenindustrie, and the 
Lonza concern, which is partly Swiss. German sales will 
continue to be conducted through the Nitrogen Syndicate in 
Berlin. According to the agreement the home production 
of each of the Calcium Cyanamid Syndicate members is pro- 
tected, and countries requiring imports will be supplied 
through a central office which will fix prices and terms of 


delivery every six months 


was 


Potash Industry 

The position of the German potash industry in 1929 was 
influenced by the general international falling off in this 
branch, and the expectations of a further increase in sales after 
the success of 1928 were not fulfilled. The turnover of 1-4 
million tons of potash salts (K,O) was, however, not far 
behind that of the record achieved in 1928. The output 
of crude potash salts in 1929 amounted to 13,316,000 tons 
as against 12 These salts were worked 
up into 4,725,000 tons ol saleable potash produc ts, containing 
1,480,000 tons, or 31-4 per cent. of pure potash. 

The co-operation of the French and German potash indus- 
tries has again proved valuable, and important schemes are 
under consideration for closer and more etfective collaboration 
in increasing sales, and especially in securing interests in the 
foreign production of compound fertilisers 
‘he participation of members within the Potash Syndicate 

undergone certain changes in the course of the year 
The Prussian Government (Preussag) gained possession of the 
“ Anhaltische Salzwerke,’”’ which formerly belonged to the 
group known as the “ Vereinigte Kaliwerke G.m.b.H.” This 
group has now only 493 shares of the syndicate, as against 408 
held by the Wintershall concern. The remaining 98 shares 
with the balance of power between the groups 
controlled by the Prussian Government 


12,490,000 tons 1n 1925 


has 


above are 


Production was carried on in 1929 also by 40 mines and 
30 works, which were employed at over 80 per cent. of their 
capacity. In 1921 there were 155 mines and 75 works in the 
German potash industry, which were employed at about 40 
per cent. capacity. It is not considered that difficulties in 
supply are likely to arise even with a rapid advance in demand, 
as the capacity of existing works could easily be increased 
and a number of suitable works in reserve could be drawn 
upon if necessary. The total world output of potash salts 

Ix,O) is estimated at some two million tons, of which more 
than 7o per cent. are produced in Germany, almost 25 per 
cent. in France, and the remainder in Poland, Spain and 
California. 

There was little change in the sales of by-products during 
1929, and the gross revenue of the German potash industry 
from that source is estimated at over Rm.30 million. 

Production of Benzol 

The production of benzol in Germany, which had gone up 
from 194,000 tons to 320,000 tons during the period 1924-28 
rose further to approximately 360,000 tons in 1929 owing 
to the completion of additional modern coking plant. Another 
estimate made in February, 1930, by a director of the benzol 
syndicate, puts the 1929 output at about 390,000 tons, of 
which 340,000 came from cokeries and 50,000 tons from gas- 
works. In addition, there was a net import of 160,000 tons. 
Of the total thus available, 50,000 tons were used for technical 
purposes and 500,000 tons as propellant, as against a total 
consumption of liquid propellants in Germany of 1,300,000 
tons. As from May 1, 1930, petrol, benzol and a number of 
other light mineral oils were made subject to an excise of 
Mks.3-80 per 100 kg. specific weight, and as from April 18, 
1930, the customs duty on such oils was increased from 
Mks.6 to Mks.1o per 100 kg. Benzol had until then been 
free of duty. The Benzol Syndicate was renewed in August, 
1929, for a further period of eight years until December 31, 
1937 

As will be seen from the following table the production 
of tar and pitch in Germany was slightly higher in 1929 than 
in 1928 :— 





—_——————— Production ——-———-—_ 
— -Coal tar — -—— Pitch —~ 
1928 1929 1928 
Tons Tons Tons 
Total produ tion i Germal 1,500,000 1,600, ) 828,000 872,000 
Production in the Ruhr......... 1,100,000 1,150,000 616,000 679,000 
Of which :— 
Controlled by the Verkaufsvereini- 
gung fuer Teererzeugnisse ..... 1,020,000 1,070,000 571,200 635,000 
Manufactured by outsiders ; 80,000 80,000 44,800 $4,000 
Production in Eastern Germany 
controlled by the Teerproduk 
tenvereinigung des Ostens, in 
Berlin .3 ae 160,000 200,000 $9,600 105,000 
Production in Southern Germany 
ontrolled by the Nebenproduk 
tenvertrieb at  Frankfurt-on- 
Main ee i cacea abs vx ties 40,000 50,000 22,400 25,000 
Total production of tar (pitch) in 
gas factories (estimated) 200,000 120,000 100,000 60,000 


Business in by-products improved during the spring and 
summer of 1929, but prices fell again towards the end of the 
vear and during the first quarter of 1930. A comparison 
of Germany's foreign trade in by-products during 1929 
and the first three months of 1930, with 1928, shows an 
increase of exports during the last 15 months reflecting 
the unsatisfactory situation of the inland market for these 
products 

Low-temperature distillation has come to a standstill in 
Germany and no further development is expected until a 
commercial utilisation of semi-coke, the residue of this process, 
can be found 

The Bergius plant of the A.G. fuer Steinkohleverfluessigung 
und Steinkohleveredlung at Duisburg-Meiderich com- 
pleted towards the end of 1929 and work was commenced. 
It is intended to carry out the hydrogenation of tar and tar 
products as well as of coal, but it is pointed out that only the 
experimental stage has been reached. 


was 


The Rayon Industry 
The rayon market was very unsettled, although favourable 
on the whole, and the German industry made further develop- 
ment during 1929 in producing for home and foreign require- 


ments. The year’s output was estimated at 25 million kg., 
compared with 22-2 million kg. in 1928 and 11-2 million kg. 
in 1926. It was calculated that the home market expanded by 


some 25 per cent. in the course of the year and that the total 
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consumption of rayon yarns in 1929 was some 22 million kg., 
of which 40 per cent. were used by the knitting branch. The 
percentage of trade union employees working full time in the 
silk and rayon industries fluctuated from 75:6 per cent. in 
January, to 81-9 per cent. in June, 70-1 per cent. in October, 
1929, 61-7 per cent. in January and 56:8 per cent. in April, 
1930. 

Imports of rayon yarns increased from 8,999 tons with a 
value of Rm.76-31 million in 1928 to 9,353 tons with a value 
of only Rm.65:25 million in 1929, the chief exporters to 
Germany being Italy, Holland and Belgium. Exports rose 
considerably, both in quantity and value, from 6,275 tons 
valued at Rm.69-15 in 1928 to 8,991 tons valued at Rm.go-47 
million in 1929, the principal importers being United States, 
Czechoslovakia and Spain. 

The year’s workings were overshadowed by keen compe- 
tition and low prices which threatened the existence of several 
firms, and led to internal agreements and amalgamations of a 
far-reaching character. The Viscose Silk Convention was 
unable to cope with the inroads of foreign imports, particularly 
of Italian origin, and refrained from fixing prices after the 
beginning of 1929. The principal rivals for the German market 
were the Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken and the I.G. Farben- 
industrie, as well as the ‘“ Enka,” the leading Dutch group, 
who, in July, 1929, concluded an agreement almost equal 
to a merger with the Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken to form 
the ‘“‘ Algemeene Kunstsjide Unie (AKU). In October a pro- 
visional agreement was drawn up between the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff-Fabriken and the I.G. Farbenindustrie, the most 
important German rayon manufacturers, with regard to viscose 
production, and it was hoped that this would form the basis 
for an understanding among all German and foreign producers 
supplying the German market. The proposed ratio of output 
agreed upon by these firms in case international cartel nego- 
tiations proved successful was stated to be 5 to 2. 





The German Oil Milling Industry 


Combining to Meet Depression 


THe depression which has recently hung over the German 
oil milling industry is the subject of a report by the U.S. 
Consul at Hamburg, reproduced in the current issue of O7/ and 
Fat Industries. Two main factors, he states, influence the 
industry : firstly, the total quantity of domestic oil cake and 
oil meal stocks on hand and, secondly, the relation between 
the fluctuating world market prices of oil seeds and oil fruits 
and the prices realised through the sales of crude and refined 
oils and fats. In regard to both, the German oil millers have 
recently passed through a crisis, but it seems that at present 
the industry has safely weathered the deepest depression. 

About one half of the manufacturing operations in the oil 
milling fields are controlled by the Dutch-English Jurgens 
Van den Bergh concern, the German mills of which are heavily 
engaged in crushing for the concern’s margarine and soap 
plants abroad. However, in spite of all measures recently 
taken by this concern, that part of its oil cake output destined 
for the German market proved too large. Soya meal con- 
stitutes almost exactly one half of the total annual German 
output of oil cake and related products, totalling 1,700,000 
tons, and the production of oil cake thus proved most disastrous 
to the independent oil millers, who have taken up soya bean 
extraction chiefly for the soya meal obtained. Under the 
pressure of the poor market for oil cake and meal, many 
plants have during the last few months been partly shut down ; 
hardly any mill worked at more than 70 per cent. of its capacity 
and several large plants have been completely idle, while at 
the end of last year the mills had still planned large extensions 
and the construction of new plants for hardening oil and so 
forth. 

Larger Margarine Consumption 

It is characteristic of the German oil milling industry, 
however, that it takes a new impetus just in times of poor 
general conditions. The large unemployment prevailing at 
present in Germany has tended to increase margarine con- 
sumption, which is now approaching 500,000 tons per year. 
Over 50 per cent. of the solid and semi-solid oils and iats 
made in Germany is used for making margarine. Many 


Germans of the poorer middle classes and the majority of the 
unemployed working classes have of late taken to margarine, 
and this growing consumption, coupled with the demand for 
oil cake caused by the protracted drought in Germany, has 
rendered the situation of the German oil millers much more 
favourable than it was a short time ago. 
Important Fusion Expected 
An important fusion of interests in the German oil milling 


industry is rumoured to be about to take place soon. As is 
well known, the Dutch-English Jurgens-Van den Bergh 


concern controls approximately 50 per cent. of the German oil 
milling industry. In December, 1929, the Hamburg oil mill 
of Brinkmann and Mergell and three other independent 
margarine plants of the Hamburg district established an 


association of the independent German oil and margarine 
companies, called ‘‘ Margoel,’’ in order principally to make 


themselves independent of the raw material deliveries on the 
part of the Jurgens-Van den Bergh concern. This new asso- 
ciation has in the meantime been joined by two large oil mills 
and twenty-four additional margarine plants, now having 
a total membership of thirty. The new combine has made 
special efforts to produce hardened oils which have heretofore 
been practically controlled by the Jurgens people. While 
the thirty members of the new combine have thus been mater- 
ially benefited by their fusion, the numerous smaller German 
oil mills, which belonged neither to the Margoel nor to the 
Dutch concern, felt that their market had been still more 
restricted. They have of necessity had to devote their 
works to the production of technical fats and oils, as the 
margarine making plants are now bound by the two combina- 
tions to buy their margarine oils. In’ order to extend and 
assure the existence of these independent German oil mills, of 
which a large number are located in the Hamburg district, 
ten large mills are now reported to be negotiating the establish- 
ment of a buying co-operative organisation which may lead to 
further combination. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to obtain large collective 
credit guarantees for the oil mills from the large German 
banks and that Germany, being by far the largest consumer of 
oil seeds in the world, will eventually become independent 
of the contracts and terms of the London and Rotterdam oil 
seed markets. 





Analytical Chemist’s Failure 


A SITTING of the London Bankruptcy Court was _ held 
before Mr. Registrar Mellor, for the public examination 
of Mr. Charles Jerome McGowan, known as C. J. Hedley 


Thornton, and described under a creditor’s petition as an 
analytical chemist. The debtor returned total liabilities 
£33,831, (ranking £32,945), and net assets valued at £19,940. 

Replying to Mr. Ferrars Vyvyan, Official Receiver, the 
debtor stated that in September, 1928, he was introduced to 
a person who had a process for the production of artificial 
cotton, and in the tollowing month he registered English 
Artificial Cotton Production and Marketing Corporation, 
Ltd., to acquire the process. Artificial cotton had not been 
produced except in experimental quantities. He attributed 
his present position to his inability to bring the ventures in 
which he had been interested to a successful conclusion ; to 
liability and loss incurred in connection with oil leases in 
Florida ; to heavy expenses and liability incurred on behalf 
of English Artificial Cotton Corporation, Ltd. ; and to lack 
of sufficient income to meet his personal expenditure. 

The further examination was adjourned until 
next 


Monday 





£1,250 Libel Damages for Chemist 

AFTER a three days’ hearing at Liverpool Assizes, damages of 
£1,250 were awarded on Wednesday to Adam Grant Robertson, 
now of London, and formerly of Runcorn, who brought 
an action for libel against Francis Arnatt, Managing Director, 
and the Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation of Runcorn. 
The libel complained of was contained in a letter of dismissal 
sent to Mr. Robertson, a chemist in the service of the company, 
accusing him of abstracting a document from the works man- 
ager’s basket, and of asking an employee how to open the 
works manager’s desk. 
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Society of Chemical Industry Papers 
Magnetic Susceptibility as Means of Chemical Investigation 
Tue November monthly meeting of the London Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry was held at Burlington 
House, London, on Monday, Dr. G. T. Morgan, F.R.S., in the 
chair Dr. J. F. Spencer presenting a paper on ‘‘ Magnetic 
Susceptibility as a Means of Investigating Chemical Proper- 
ties,’’ said magnetic susceptibility was a tool which needed 
much more use by the chemist than it had had hitherto. 
In the past it had been used mainly by physicists, but it was 
time the chemist took hold of it and reaped the reward. 

Magnetic susceptibility was described as the ratio of intensity 
of magnetism and the field strength producing it, or the 
coefficient of magnetisation. The experimental work so far 
done had indicated that the majority of chemical elements 
had small magnetic susceptibility, and it was the metals in 
the eighth group of the periodic table which had the largest 
Furthermore, magnetic susceptibility was strictly additive, so 
that having ascertained the magnetic susceptibility of 
individual elements it was a simple matter to calculate the 
magnetic susceptibility of the compound, assuming the 
a straightforward kind 


once 


mbination Was ol 


Laboratory Experiments 





Prof. Spencer then gave a brief account of some of the work 
being carried out in his laboratory, and referred particularly 
to experiments upon alloys of bismuth and tin, lead and gold, 
and aluminium and tin, the magnetic susceptibility measure- 


ments of which were taken in the unannealed condition. This 
was claimed to be a feature of this work, v7z., that the measure- 
ments can be carried out without having to wait for a pro- 
longed ] treatment This work, he said, indicated 


annealing 
how an compound might be discovered in the 


inter-metallic 
alloy, whilst in other cases it proved definitely that compounds 
which had been stated to exist did not, in fact, exist. It was 
certain that the method would not suggest that a compound 
existed when it did not. Another point arising from this 
work was that nothing striking happened when metals of 
dissimilar magnetic properties were melted together, but there 
were when the two metals of the same magnetic 
properties were melted together, 7.e., when they were both 
either diamagnetic or paramagnetic 

Work has also been carried out upon the magnetic suscepti- 
bility of oxygen and upon liquid oxygen, and in the case of 
oxygen it has been shown that when the atom in the compound 
is diamagnetic, the molecule is strongly paramagnetic. Some 
astounding facts had come to light, said Prof. Spencer, which 
require further explanation, and in a reference to other work 
he said that a series of experiments are being carried out in 
his laboratory, which nobody else had ever yet attempted, 
to measure the velocity of chemical reaction by measuring the 
magnetic susceptibility, and he could perceive of no finer 
method of doing this 

The Chairman asked if the constitution of ozone had been 
subject to magnetic susceptibility experiments. . 

Dr. L. H. Jordan suggested that it might be possible to 
carry magnetic susceptibility determinations into a region of 
work with which he was connected. There is, he said, a wide 
range of pigments made from artificial iron oxide and the 
colour qualities and pigmentary value is determined by a heat 
treatment. The aim was to correlate the heat treatment and 
pigmentary value as well as the actual colour value. There was 
a great variety of change of physical appearance in this wide 
range of pigments for a very little change in chemical con- 
stitution. This work was being carried out by Dr. Shearer 
by means of X-ray examination, the aim being to determine 
the X-ray structure after heating and some curious changes 
in structure had been noted. He wondered if Prof. Spencer 
could give advice as how to carry the magnetic study a little 
farther. 

Prof. Spencer, replying to the President, said he had not 
made any experiments on ozone, and in reply to Dr. Jordan 
said he already had sufficient in hand without extending the 
field of operations at the moment. 


C hanges 


Mechanism of Formation of Cellulose Nitrate 


Dr. R. C. Farmer then read a paper entitled “‘ The Mechanism 
of the Formation of Cellulose Nitrate and Other Nitric Esters.”’ 
His object, he said, was to discuss the mechanism of the 


formation of nitric esters in the light of the present position 
of knowledge regarding the constitution of nitric acid. The 
evidence brought forward by Hantzsch, showing the readiness 
with which acid passes into the pseudo-condition and its 
capability of forming nitronium salts, is closely in accord with 
the behaviour of nitric acid in the formation of cellulose 
nitrates. It explained why, in a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acid, only the nitric acid is active as an esterifying 
agent It shows why the highest degree of nitration is not 
obtained with completely anhydrous mixed acid, but with a 
mixture containing about Io per cent. of water, and it also 
explains the difficulty of nitrating cellulose completely to the 
trinitrate. This work also throws light on the detrimental 
effect of sulphuric esters on the stability of nitrocellulose, and 
also on the mechanism of the removal of sulphuric esters by 
nitric or acetic acid vapour or by concentrated liquid nitric 
acid. He claimed, therefore, that the nitration of cellulose 
may be said to give considerable support to Hantzsch’s theory. 





The Effects of Rationalisation 
Benefits of General Control of Research 

A PAPER on “ Rationalisation ’’ was read by Mr. L. M. Angus- 
Butterworth before the Chemical Section of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society on Friday, October 31. 
When a group of firms decided to join forces under the system, 
he said, the object in view was to obtain greater efficiency and 
economy in production. The aim should not be to form a 
price ring against the consumer. In this important respect 
rationalisation differed fundamentally from the old type of 
price-fixing cartel, which often maintained excessive prices in 
giving some profit even to its weakest member. 

It would be a mistake to regard rationalisation as some- 
thing pleasant. It might be likened rather to a medicine of 
extreme nastiness, which the patient would only consent to 
take when other means of recovery seemed very remote. 
The great saving was in management expenses, The Ver- 
einigte Stahlwerke of Germany, which controlled over 50 per 
cent. of the German steel production, stated that in two and 
a half years rationalisation had brought about the following 
changes in the number of their employees: Workmen, 
4°8 per cent. increase; clerks, 2 per cent. decrease; com- 
mercial staff, 185 per cent. decrease ; management, 26-6 per 
cent. decrease. The best plants were most efficient when 
working at or near full capacity, and this was no doubt one 
reason why the leading firms in any industry were usually 
the first to take advantage of rationalisation. The standard- 
ising of products and processes was a step which commonly 
followed the rationalisation of an industry, and in the United 
States it had been found very profitable. One of the results 
in that country had been to reduce the number of pipes and 
fittings from 17,000 to 610. 

Large and Small Firms 

Another very interesting side to the question of rationalisa- 
tion was that of research. When an industry was split up it 
was generally found that the smaller works were unable to 
afford any research staff, while the larger firms were to a 
great extent overlapping and duplicating each other’s research 
work. Through the general control of a Director of Research 
the work undertaken could be turned into the most fruitful 
and profitable channels. It might be argued that these advan- 
tages could be obtained just as easily by independent firms 
jointly supporting a central research association. But while 
that was true up to a point, it was unavoidable that research 
associations should deal mainly with fundamentals. The 
application of scientific data to industrial purposes was there- 
fore a different field, and one in which there was room for much 
greater co-operation. One of the most striking results of 
rationalisation was the provision at once made for research. 

In this country, said the author, rationalisation had been 
an unqualified success in every instance about which he had 
any information. To take Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., as a prominent example, we were told in a recent speech 
of Lord Melchett that the company had accumulated reserves 
of over £16,000,000 in the short term of three years, and that 
not only was the concern making very rapid progress in indus- 
tries that were largely foreign preserves before the war, but 
that they were advancing also on quite new fronts with the 
help of their research staff. 
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The Society of Glass Technology 
The Effects of Remelting 
Two papers were presented at the meeting of the Society of 
Glass Technology held in Sheffield on Wednesday, October 15, 
the first being ‘‘ The Effect of Remelting on the Properties of 
Glass ’’ by Professor W. E. S. Turner. 

In his opening remarks, Professor Turner referred to the 
stimulating discussions on the use of cullet which had taken 
place at earlier meetings of the Society. Investigations into 
the subject had been proceeding at Sheffield for some years, 
glass being melted and remelted many times, the effect upon 
the working properties being reported by an experienced glass 
worker drawing rod. It was concluded from these practical 
tests that as the proportion of cullet to the batch was increased 
and also when cullet itself was repeatedly melted, progressive 
changes took place in the glass properties. This view was 
confirmed by others engaged in commercial glass-making, 
but there was no means of direct corroboration in accurate 
laboratory work. 

About a year ago, the results of a series of laboratory experi- 
ments were reported to the Society, glass having been melted 
and re-melted many times, samples from each being investi- 
gated carefully. Melting was carried out in fireclay and 
sillimanite pots in one series of experiments, while in 
another the melting was done in platinum. Any small 
changes in the properties of the glass melted in fireclay or 
sillimanite were masked by the absorption into the glass of 
aluminous material from the pots. The glasses melted in 
platinum were free from such contamination by corrosion, 
hence the chemical composition and certain physical constants 
were measured after each successive melting, the glass being 
homogeneous. Measurements of annealing temperatures, 
density, and coefficient of expansion revealed no change as 
long as the glass was homogeneous, and as long as its chemical 
composition remained constant. 

In order to obtain further corroboration on this point, 
determinations of the electrical conductivity of the glasses were 
put in hand, and the X-ray structures had been examined. 
The X-ray examinations had been conducted by Messrs. 
J. T. Randall and H. P. Rooksby, with the kind permission 
of Mr. C. C. Paterson, at the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Co., Wembley. These experimenters had 
prepared X-ray diagrams of the extreme members of the 
series of glasses, and an intermediate member, but not the 
slightest difference was found. The determination of the 
electrical conductivities of the glasses was not yet completed. 

All the evidence gained from the investigations into the 
various properties of the glasses, therefore, showed that, if the 
heating were such that the chemical composition of the glass 
remained constant, then the physical properties exhibit no 
change. This conclusion did not support the general observa- 
tions of the glassworker, hence the changes in working proper- 
ties previously reported were probably due to non-homogeneity 
in the glass. 

Thermal Endurance of Glass 

“The Thermal Endurance of Glass: An Explanation of 
the Method of W. M. Hampton and C. E. Gould,” was the 
second paper, presented by Mr. W. J. A. Warren, B.Sc., and 
before it was read Dr. Hampton briefly summarised the work 
done by himself and Mr. Gould. Part I of the new paper was 
an examination of the method of Gould and Hampton based on 
tests on beakers between 1 to 2 mm. in thickness. The cor- 
rection of the observed thermal endurance according to the 
formula proposed by Gould and Hampton, although slightly 
excessive, was better than making no correction for thickness, 
provided all cases where the fracture had not penetrated the 
concaved portion of the bottom were first rejected. No effect 
was observed due to slightly uneven distribution of the glass 
in the beaker or to shielding the beaker from draughts during 
the tests, In the range of thickness proposed for the tests a 
more accurate and simpler formula was proposed. 

Part II dealt with the relation between theory and the results 
obtained. The distribution of the individual values of thermal 
endurance obtained in the tests did not give a typical error 
curve. Reasons were given for concentrating attention on 
the main group of values and various formule were tried. The 
thermal endurance of beakers of sheet glass composition was 
still gradually decreasing after they had been made two 
months and was further reduced 9 per cent. nine months later. 


High Pressure Reactions 
Professor Bone’s Lecture to Chemical Engineers 
A PUBLIC lecturé on “‘ High Pressure Reactions ’’ was delivered 
before the Institution of Chemical Engineers on Friday, 
October 31, by Professor W. A. Bone, F.R.S., in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The President 
of the Institution, Mr. J. Arthur Reavell, occupied the Chair. 

The lecturer dealt briefly with the historical events leading 
up to an understanding of the rdle played by pressure in gas 
reactions. Within a period of less than fifty years was 
included the first recorded synthesis of ammonia from its 
elements by the agency of a catalyst, the statement of the 
principle of mobile equilibrium, and the classical work of 
Haber and his collaborators upon equilibrium in an ammonia- 
nitrogen-hydrogen system. 

A more recent development had been the synthesis of various 
organic compounds from water-gas by the employment of 
suitable catalysts and high pressure, which had opened up a 
wide field for future exploration. It seemed probable that 
in the course of the next few years the chemical industry 
would be profoundly affected by the result of work now in 
progress. 

The variety and complexity of these new processes, how- 
ever, called for much systematic and fundamental research 
before a clear understanding of their mechanism could be 
obtained. A large amount of work had already been carried 
out, but a glance at the patent literature of the last few years 
would show that much of it had been of a purely empirical 
character and that a great deal of unnecessary overlapping 
had taken place. ks 

Physical Properties of Gases 

Professor Bone devoted a portion of his lecture to a con- 
sideration of the logical method of developing a reaction from 
a laboratory experiment to a works-scale process. Anyone 
engaged on the study of high-pressure gas reactions would 
be aware of the difficulties encountered through the lack of 
reliable fundamental data on the physical properties of gases. 
No more useful link could be undertaken at present than a 
comprehensive determination or redetermination of such data 
as the compressibility of gases and of mixtures of gases and 
the effect of pressure on viscosity, di-electric strength, solu- 
bility and thermal conductivity. Although such work fell 
within the scope of a high-pressure gas research laboratory 
rather than of a works routine laboratory, the cost of equip- 
ping and maintaining such a laboratory had hitherto proved 
an insuperable barrier. 

Some three years ago, however, a complete high-pressure 
gas research laboratory had been established in the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Technology at the Imperial College of 
Science, and work had been commenced on a number of 
physical problems directly connected with high-pressure 
reactions. The lecturer gave a brief account of the progress 
made to date, including the results of determinations of equi- 
libria in various gaseous systems, of isotherms, of gases and 
gas-vapour mixtures and of experiments on the production 
of oxides of nitrogen in gaseous explosions. 

The lecture was well illustrated by slides showing the 
different types of apparatus in use for carrying out various 
high-pressure reactions. “4 





New Miner's Safety Lamp 


Mr. T. GREENLAND Daviés, H.M. Inspector of Mines for the 
Northern Division, in his annual report gives an interesting 
account of the trials made by the inspectors of a fire-damp 
detecting miners’ safety lamp invented by Professor W. M. 
Thornton, of Armstrong College, Newcastle. The trials were 
very satisfactory. 

The lamp looks like an ordinary portable electric safety 
lamp. There is, however, in addition to the lamp bulb 
filament a heated platinum wire. The wires are so adjusted 
that they are equally bright when no gas is present, but when 
there is fire-damp this finds access to the hot platinum wire 
through gauzes fixed to the top of the lamp glass and burns on 
its surface, making it brighter. The resistance in the lamp 
bulb circuit is then reduced until the two filaments are equally 
bright ; thus the amount of gas present is estimated by the 
degree of brightness of the lamp, and can be measured on a 
scale marked round the case. 
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The British Cyanides Co., Ltd. 
Recent Improvements in Position 


THE annual general meeting of the British Cyanides Co., Ltd., 
was held on Friday, October 31, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London. Mr. C. F. Rowsell, who presided, said that during 
the year there had been two main factors which the board 
were unable to foresee—the general trade depression, and the 
il technical troubles in connection with their established 
chemical business It was extremely difficult to forecast 
with any certainty the future of any industrial company, but 
he might mention that for the three months of this year the 
profits of the British Cyanides Company and the Beetle 
Products Company were approximately 43,000. The net 
profit for the past year amounted to £3,684, as compared with 
{10,024 in the previous year. Notwithstanding the extremely 
unfavourable conditions for the introduction of novel articles 
manufactured on an entirely new basis, they had considerably 
expanded their sales and had developed many new sides to a 
business which must continue to grow. 

Mr. Kenneth M. Chance (managing director), 
the great improvement in the company’s position was masked 
by a large decrease in profits. The cause was entirely with the 
chemical business. Owing to bad trade the decrease in profits 
in this line was about 41,400. The breakdown of plant, 
which was due to the supply of vessels of inferior quality 
against the order for new plant as part of the policy of replace- 
ment that had been carried out over the past few years, cost 
about 41,000. The most important factor of loss, however, 
was bad yields caused by impurities in the raw material. 
The subsidiary companies showed an increased turnover in 
each case during the current year. The Streetly Manu- 
facturing Co. was exceptionally busy, and their output that 
month would be very large, if not a new record. They were 
trying in all these subsidiary companies to find new outlets 
for Beetle that would offset the seasonal trade in table were 
and consume increasing quantities of moulding powder 
regularly. With that object in view, arrangements had been 
made by Streetly and another firm of moulders to supply 
the electrical trade. At Streetly, door fittings and bathroom 
fittings were being made, and machinery had been laid down 


Speci« 


said at present 


for making laminated sheet. The Beetle Products Co., Ltd., 

had put on the market a new white moulding powder, and 

was prepared to supply the same quality in colours 
Developments abroad had been entirely satisfactory. The 


main patent in Austria had been granted in the face of strong 
opposition and in Germany a very strong patent had now been 
granted. The grant of these patents has immensely strengthened 
their powers of negotiation in those countries. The Syntheti 
Plastics Co., the associated company in America, had a long 
struggle in adapting Beetle to the exigencies of the American 
climate, but they had met with such success that their sales 
of moulding powder had increased with great rapidity. The 
Cotton Treating Syndicate was a property of very great 
potential value. Every claim made by Dr. Lilienfeld, as a 
result of his laboratory work in Vienna, had been corroborated 
by large scale work in the plant erected for the purpose at 
Oldbury hey were now able to demonstrate that the 
treatment was permanent as the cotton itself, and that the 
processes of bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing as nor- 
mally carried out in the ordinary textile finishing plant were 
applicable to cloth treated by this process just as to ordinary 
untreated cloth 





Wood Substitutes from Farm Products 
PROFESSOR O. R. SWEENEY, head of the Chemical Engineering 
Department of Iowa State College, U.S., has perfected a 
process for manufacturing wood substitutes from waste farm 
products such as oat and wheat straw and other annual crops. 
The material is ground into a pulp, chemically treated, and 
rolled out like paper. Wood substitutes lighter than cork for 
insulation purposes in walls, and heavy substances hard enough 
to make machine gears, have been made in his laboratories. 
A bakelite finish can be pressed into the pulp before it hardens 
and this permits a high polish for furniture. The substitute 
is stronger than wood and about one-fourth as expensive. It 
is being manufactured on a small scale and has been put on 
sale in many cities for building purposes. 


Lord Brotherton’s Bequests 
Further £100,000 for Leeds University 


THE estate of the late Lord Brotherton, founder of the firm 
of Brotherton and Co., tar distillers and chemical manu- 
facturers, will be about £1,750,000, so far as can be 


ascertained at present. His public bequests include £100,000 
to Leeds University ; £20,000 each to the cities of Wakefield, 
Leeds and Birmingham, to be used for charitable and educa- 
tional purposes ; £5,000 to the Archbishop of York for Church 
objects within the diocese, and two sums of £5,000 to be 
administered by the Bishops of Wakefield and Ripon. To 
all his personal servants and employees of Brotherton and 
Co., not otherwise provided for in his will, Lord Brotherton 
has left the sum of one pound in respect of each full year of 
continuous employment. The total duties on the estate 
payable to the national exchequer will be about £700,000. 

Lord Brotherton’s previous gifts to Leeds University 
included £20,000 for the foundation of a chair of Bacteriology 
in 1921, £100,000 for the new library in 1927, and his library 
with an adequate fund for endowment in June last. This 
latest benefaction brings the total of his contributions to the 
University to over a quarter of a million pounds. 





British Tar for British Roads 

To the Editoy of THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
S1R,—It has been stated recently that the country’s future 
prosperity is fundamentally wrapped up in the increased 
use of coal. The gas industry forms one of the largest groups 
of coal consumers in the country, using more than 18,000,000 
tons annually and incidentally supplying the electrical under- 
takings with power in the form of coke. The disposal of its 
by-products is essential to the economic development of the 
industry and at the same time of direct importance to the 
country’s well-being. 

Tar is one of the principal of these by-products of the gas- 
works, and on its sale at a fair price depends to a considerable 
extent the price of gas to the consumer. Again and again 
British tar of standard specification as well as proprietary 
tar preparations have been shown to be equal, if not superior, 
to all other forms of road dressing. These provide hard-wearing 
surfaces, with good grip for motor traffic, and they are not 
expensive. Is it too much to ask, therefore, that good quality 
tar should be more generally used instead of materials of 
foreign origin ?—Yours, etc. 

ARTHUR E. COLLINS, 
Past President Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers. 

Colchester, November If. 





Research Association Luncheon 

THE Research Association of British Paint, Colour and Varnish 
Manufacturers on Wednesday, November 19, will entertain 
Lord Melchett, Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir Harold Hartley, 
and other distinguished guests, to luncheon at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London. Lord Melchett will propose the toast 
of the Association and the meeting will subsequently discuss 
the work undertaken at the laboratories and the proposals 
regarding the future conduct of the Association. Members 
and others interested are invited to attend this luncheon 
and application for tickets may be made to the Secretary of the 
Research Association, Mr. J. B. Graham, Tavistock House 
(North), Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Immediately before the 
luncheon the fourth annual general meeting will be held, also 
at the Holborn Restaurant, at 12.30 p.m. 





New Benn Books 

Books announced for forthcoming publication by Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., include the following: Account Rendered, by Ernest 
J. P. Benn, 6s. (a business man’s balance sheet of the state of 
the national finances to-day). The Epic of Jutland, by Shane 
Leslie, 10s. 6d. New Light on the Tragedy of the ‘“‘ Worcester,” 
by Sir Richard Temple, 25s. Everyday Marvels of Science, 
by V. H. L. Searle, ros. 6d. Egypt, by George Young, 15s. 
(reprint). Psychopathology of Everyday Life, by Professor 
Sigmund Freud, 12s. 6d. (reprint). 
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Death of Dr. Herbert H. Dow 


Leading Figure in American Chemical Industry 
Dr. HERBERT H. Dow, founder and president of the well- 
known American firm, the Dow Chemical Co., died suddenly 
following an operation on October 15. He was aged 64 and 
at the time of his death was one 
of the nominees for the office of 
President-elect of the American 
Chemical Society. It will be 
remembered that at the begin- 
ning of the present year Dr. 
Dow was presented with the 
Perkin Medal at a joint meeting 
in New York of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the Ameri- 


can Chemical Society, the 
Société de Chimie Industrielle, 
and the American’ Electro- 


chemical Society. 

In acknowledging the medal, 
which represents an American 
tribute to the great English dye- 
stuffs pioneer, Dr. Dow gave a 
review of the development of 
the various chemical processes at the Dow Works, which 
started with the manufacture of a few chlorine and bromine 
compounds from the salt deposits of Northern Michigan, and 
now make more than 200 different compounds. A long list 
of important commercial chemicals produced by the firm 
includes indigo, aniline, synthetic phenol, the salicylates, 
magnesium, Dow metal, the compounds of sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, chlorine and also para and orthopheny! phenol, 
diphenyl and other organic compounds. 

Dr. Dow was born in Ontario, Canada, but by his remarkable 
combination of the powers of engineer and chemist, he had 
risen to be one of the most important figures in American 
chemical industry. His organisation has played a large part 
in reducing the costs of new and existing chemical products, 
thereby greatly increasing consumption. 








Birmingham Technical College 

A REPORT by the Principal of the Birmingham Central Techni- 
cal College on the result of the work of the 1929-30 session 
was submitted at a meeting of the Birmingham Education 
Committee on Friday, October 31. The growth in the number 
of students attending part-time day classes during the last 
few years, it is stated, has been an important development in 
the work of the College. The students are engaged in industry 
during the daytime, but are allowed to attend the college on 
one or more halfdays per week. Increased facilities are now 
offered in connection with the part-time day classes at the 
College. Very satisfactory examination results were shown 
at the end of the session. Eighty-nine successes were ob- 
tained in the various qualifying examinations of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. At the examinations for national certificates 
in the ordinary grade 30 students succeeded in passing in 
mechanical engineering, 14 in electrical engineering, seven in 
gas engineering, and two in gas supply. Higher-grade certifi- 
cates in these subjects were obtained by 35 students. Six 
students passed the. associateship examination of the Institute 
of Chemistry. 





Exaggerated Reports of Poison Gas Tests 
Mr. SHAW (Minister for War) has sent the following reply to 
questions regarding the use of old horses for experiments at 
the Hampshire Research station, on Salisbury Plain : 

‘“My attention has been drawn to certain statements 
reported in the Press to the effect that 2,000 old horses have 
been handed over to the experimental station at Porton for 
experiments in poison gas and the cultivation of bacteria for 
spreading plague. The facts are that, during the period 
from 1921 to 1930, only twenty-five horses in all have been 
used for experiments at Porton in connection with poison 
gas. No horse, or indeed other animal, has been used at 
Porton for experiments in plague bacteria cultivation. 1 am 
advised that the experiments carried out were to enable data 
to be obtained for preventive and curative treatment in the 
case of horses affected by poison gases.” 


Problem of London’s Sewage Disposal 
Presidential Address to Institution of Civil Engineers 
LONDON’s sewage disposal was one of the points dealt with by 
Sir George William Humphreys, Chief Engineer and Adminis- 
trator of Housing of the London County Council, in his 
presidential address to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
at Westminster on Tuesday. The problem, he said, presented 
many remarkable features inherited from the days when 
London's drainage was discharged crude into the nearest stream 
such as the Fleet, Westbourne, Tybourne or Wa!lbrook, or 
direct into the Thames itself. An important factor was that 
the contents of the tidal river throughout London could not 
reach the sea on an ebb tide, being met by the incoming tide 

after a passage of about 12 miles down the river. 

These conditions, the continual discharge of crude sewage 
and the tidal oscillations, in time had their effect, until, in 
the early fifties of last century, the condition of the Thames 
constituted a nuisance, and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was created to intercept the London sewage and discharge it 
by artificial sewers to outfalls beyond London. After much 
controversy, the outfalls were ultimately fixed at Barking and 
Crossness. At these outfalls the sewage was originally stored 
in tanks and discharged only on the ebb tide ; since 1887, how- 
ever, it had been sedimented in tanks and the sludge deposited 
in the sea about 48 miles below Gravesend. This system had 
hitherto proved efficient, though the increase in volume and 
consequent abstraction of oxygen from the river had directed 
attention to the necessity of obtaining a better effluent, 
and it was decided last year to install at Barking an activated- 
sludge unit to treat a portion of the flow at that station, the 
construction of which was now proceeding 

The area surrounding the County within a radius of 25 miles 
of Charing Cross contained as many as 200 separate sewage 
works, the effluents from which found their way to the tidal 
Thames, and the problem of making provision on a compre- 
hensive system for these and additional areas within the catch- 
ment area was engaging the attention of the Ministry of Health. 

Public cleansing, which was under the separate control of the 
City and borough councils, had lately been examined by, and 
was now under the review of, the Ministry of Health, and there 
was great scope for research work on the problem of how to 
dispose of the huge quantity of refuse economically and without 
nuisance. 


Institution of Chemical Engineers 


Report on 1930 Associate-Membership Examination 
THE Board of Examiners, in their report on the 
examination, state: 

At this, the fifth, public examination in chemical engineer- 
ing, four candidates took the full examination, and two candi- 
dates were required to answer papers A and B only. The 
method of examination was exactly the same as in the year 
1929, the general arrangement and choice of questions being 
on the same lines as in previous years 

In general, it was considered that the answers to the funda- 
mental questions showed considerable improvement in com- 
parison with previous years, but some of the London papers 
were poorly answered, and in particular, the compulsory 
question relating to materials of construction seemed to give 
great difficulty to the candidates. The answer to the drawing 
question was satisfactory, and it is suggested that in future 
years the difficulty of these problems might be progressively 
increased. 

The impression gained is that the requirements of the 
Institution are becoming better known, and that the standard 
of the work submitted shows improvement ; the importance 
attached by the examiners to the fundamental aspects of the 
questions is being recognised. Generally, the candidates prefer 
to solve mathematical problems by cumbrous methods rather 
than by the use of the calculus, and the attention of candidates 
might well be directed to this point. The viva voce examina- 
tion has been found to be useful in that it enables the examin- 
ers to judge the abilities of the candidates and to supplement 
the information given in the written papers in what they 
consider to be important particulars. 

Of the candidates who submitted themselves for examina- 
tion, the following satisfied the examiners: Arthur Briggs, 
Kenneth Francis Carmichael, Thomas Pride Dee, and Robert 
Tollitt. 
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From Week to Week 


A PETITION for the winding-up of Solidol Chemicals, Ltd., 
presented by Lysol, Ltd., will be heard at the Law Courts on 
Monday next 

A vacancy has occurred for a works chemist, trained in 
organic chemistry and bacteriology, in the Near East factory 
of a well-known firm of food distributors. Further particulars 
will be found in our advertising columns 

A FIVE-YEAR-OLD GIRL died in Bolton Infirmary on Tuesday 
from chemical poisoning following a fall into a vat of water 
used for soaking leather at a local tannery the previous day. 
She was rescued apparently none the worse for her experience, 
but later developed symptoms of poisoning. 

AT THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Montgomeryshire Society 
in London on Wednesday, October 29, the chairman of the 


Society, Mr. F. E. Hamer (THE CHEMICAL AGE) proposed the 
toast of the guests, which was responded to by Viscount 
Clive and the City of London Sheriff and Deputy (Mr. 
D. G. Collins 


RECENT WILLS INCLUDE: Mr. Ernest Hickson, of Hickson 
and Partners, Ltd., Castleford (net personalty £1,226), £3,473 
Mr. John Gardner (69), of Swalwell, Durham, general manager 
of the Redhough Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., and a director of 
Insulated Products, Ltd., and Bitulac, Ltd., of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (net personalty 414,401), £15,893. 

A SUPPER AND WHIST DRIVE organised by the Notts and 
Derby Section of the British Association of Chemists, was held 
in the King’s Café, Derby, on Thursday, October 30. The 
function proved so suc cessful that in response to requests, the 
committee propose to orgamise a further function in the near 
future. During December and January the section, with 
other local societies, will arrange works visits. 

FIVE Boys were injured by sulphuric acid, two of them 
seriously, in London Street, Birmingham, on Saturday last. 
A trailer belonging to the Chemical and Metallurgical Cor- 
poration, Ltd., and loaded with sulphuric acid containers, 
had been left in a yard by the Wolseley Works, and it appears 
that one of the boys removed the cork from a vessel and the 
acid splashed out over him and his companions. 

AS AN INTRODUCTION to the history of chemistry, six 
lectures are to be delivered in the Department of Chemistry, 
Bristol University, by Dr. M. Nierenstein, on the following 


Tuesdays : November 18, “‘ Aims of alchemy ’’; December 2, 
‘‘ Alchemical theories ’’; February 3, ‘‘ Alchemy during the 
Early Middle Ages February 17, ‘‘ Alchemy before and 
after Albertus Magnus March 3, ‘‘Chemistry and 
medicine.’ 


A GENERAL MEETING of members of the Royal Institution 
was held on Monday afternoon (November 3), Sir Robert 
Robertson, treasurer and vice-president, in the chair. The 
thanks of the members were returned to Lord Melchett for his 
gift of a replica of the panel in the entrance door of Imperial 
Chemical House, representing Faraday lecturing in the Royal 
Institution. Lord Eustace Percy, Mr. F. D. Edwards, Mr. 
W. G. Moore and Mr. J. M. Vaizey were elected members. 


TUNG oIL ExporTs from Hankow during September 
amounted to 13,120,000 lb., according to a cable from the 
U.S. Consul at Hankow ; 1,920,000 lb. were consigned to 
Europe and 13,120,000 lb. to the United States. Estimated 
stocks at Hankow at the end of the month were reported to 
be about 7,360 short tons. Total exports during the nine 
months of the present vear were over a third greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1920, while the price is now under 
half what it was a year ago. 

JOHNSON MaTTHEY AND Co., Ltp., of 73-82, Hatton Garden, 
London, announce that they have recently incorporated a 
Canadian company with offices at 137, Wellington Street 
West, Toronto, where precious metal apparatus of the same 
high standard as supplied by the firm in this country is now 
available in large quantity and variety. They trust that by 
this arrangement those in need of such apparatus in Canada 
will have their requirements met without the delay in delivery 
associated with ordering from England. All communications 
and inquiries concerning Canadian business should in future 
be sent to Johnson Matthey and Co. (Canada), Ltd., at the 
ddress mentioned above. 


Lorp Lytton, Chairman of the Palestine Potash Co., Ltd.., 
arrived at Jerusalem on Wednesday, on his way to inspect 
the work in progress at the Dead Sea. 

THE RENEWAL OF THE DyersturFrFs Act has been the subject 
of discussion this week between representatives of the cotton 
and woollen industries and Mr. Graham, President of the Board 
of Trade. Trade union leaders, as well as prominent manu- 
facturers, were among those who took part. 

THE FOURTEENTH General Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition, organised by the Royal Agricultural Society of 


Egypt, and intended to popularise modern agricultural 
methods in that country, will be held at Cairo during 


February and March, 1931, and will open on February 15. 

THE Society OF GLAsSs TECHNOLOGY is holding its first 
joint meeting with the Ceramic Society at Stoke-on-Trent 
on Wednesday and Thursday next. Four papers will be 
read at the meeting on Wednesday afternoon, and a number ot 
excursions have been arranged, including visits to works in the 
district and to the laboratories of the North Staffordshire 
Technical College. 

THE PAPER which was to have been presented. by Mr. P. 
Parrish at the meeting of the Institute of Fuel in the rooms of 
the Chemical Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, 
on Wednesday evening next, has been postponed to enable the 
author to deal more fully with the subject matter at a later 
date. Mr. James Cunningham has prepared a paper which 
will be presented at this meeting entitled, ‘‘ Graphical Methods 
of Fuel Control.” ; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF METALS, Dr. Richard 
Seligman, has agreed to read a paper at the next meeting of 
the London Section on ‘‘ Some non-ferrous metals in chemical 
engineering.’ It will be presented at the Royal School of 
Mines, South Kensington, on Thursday, November 20, at 
8 p.m. Tickets may be obtained on application to the hon 
secretary of the local section, Mr. J. McNeil, the Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd., Imperial Chemical House, S.W.1. 

UNITED STRIP AND Bar MILLs, Ltp., having been absorbed 
by the United Steel Companies, Ltd., under the recent scheme 
of arrangement and amalgamation, and the reorganisation of 
the company’s Sheffield works being at the same time com- 
pleted, the arrangements made for the management of those 
companies as a group during the past three years have come 
to an end. A general manager of Steel, Peech and Tozer, 
Ltd., and United Strip and Bar Mills will be appointed in due 
course, and Mr. Scott-Smith, who undertook the duties of 
general manager of the Sheffield group during the period of 
reconstruction, has resumed the general managership of 
Samuel Fox and Co., Ltd., and undertaken, in addition, that 
of Daniel Doncaster and Sons, Ltd. 

Mr. E. SHINWELL, M.P., Secretary for Mines, announces 
that the Metalliferous Mines Advisory Committee have, at 
his request, appointed two sub-committees to inquire into 
the possibilities of developing, or of reviving, the working 
of metalliferous and associated deposits in Great Britain. 
The committees, which are under the chairmanship of Mr. 
J. J. Burton, are constituted as follows: For Non-ferrous 
mining, Messrs. W. H. Bennett, Clive Cookson, F. Merricks, 
R. A. Thomas, and Anthony Wilson. For iron-ore mining, 
Messrs. W. W. Casson, H. Dack, T. Gavan-Duffy, A. Hibbert, 
D.S.0., M.C., S. J. Lloyd, H. Nixon, W. Sherwood, R. E 
Westwood, and Professor Henry Louis, D.Sc. Mr. A. M. 
Clegg will act as Secretary to the Committees, and all com- 
munications on the subject should be addressed to him at the 
Mines Department, Dean Stanley Street, Westminster 
London. 

Obituary 

Mr. WALTER PREsTON, head of the firm of manufacturing 
chemists of the same name at Leeds. 

Mr. GEORGE MITCHELL, one of the managing directors of 
the Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., with which 
he had been associated for over 20 years, and a past-master of 
the Paviors’ Company, on Wednesday, October 29. 

Mr. FRANK EDWIN DICKINSON (40), superintendent of H.M. 
Chemical Research Laboratory at Sutton Oaks, at West 
Derby, Liverpool, aged 40. During the war he saw service 
with the Chemical Warfare Department, and was largely 
concerned in the production of the chemicals employed in 
smoke screens and poison gases. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 

334,526. PURIFYING FROM SULPHUR COMPOUNDS 
J. Y. Johnson, London. From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 

Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application 
March 2, 

Coal gas, coke-oven gas or producer gas is treated to convert 
the hydrogen sulphide into sulphur dioxide by catalytic 
oxidation, and the hot gas is then treated with thiosulphates 
which are decomposed, forming sulphates and sulphur. The 
cooled gas is then treated with some of the liquor from the 
first scrubbing to obtain a liquid rich in sulphates and sulphur 
If the gas contains little hydrogen sulphide it may be treated 
with a liquid containing ammonium sulphite and bisulphite, 
or polythionate. The liquid then contains thiosulphate and 
polythionate, and is treated with a further quantity of gas in 
which the hydrogen sulphide has been oxidised to sulphur 
dioxide. Reference is directed by the Comptroller to Speci- 
fication NO. 307,903. 

334,531. BLEACHING AGENTS. R. E. 
Pilot Laboratory, Inc., 244, Laurel Avenue, Arlington, 
N.J., U.S.A. Application date, May 27, 1929. 

Higher fatty acid chlorides are treated with alkali metal 
peroxide or hydrogen peroxide in the presence of caustic 
alkali of concentration below 10 per cent. The mixture is 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and the fatty acid peroxide 
separated. Products such as valeryl, caproyl, capryl, lauryl, 
palmityl, oleyl, stearyl and ricinolyl peroxides are obtained, 
which are suitable for bleaching and for various pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

334,533. ALIPHATIC ANHYDRIDES. H. Dreyfus, 22, Hanover 
Square, London. Application date, June I, 1929. 

Acetic acid vapour is passed through a heated mass of 
copper or other metal of high conductivity in the form of 
balls, small pieces or sponge. The vapour may then pass 
through a similar mass containing catalysts which favour the 
production of acetic anhydride, such as alkaline earth tung 
state. The temperature of the reaction may be 400 
and the anhydride is separated from the reaction mixture by 
known methods. 

334,564. Frrtitisers. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 1.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
\pplication date, April 2, 1929. 

\mmonium carbamate is heated to 150°-250° C. in the 
presence of ammonia in amount more than three times that 
combined with carbon dioxide in the carbamate, the partial 
pressure of the ammonia being above the critical pressure 
Sodium, potassium or calcium carbamates may be used, the 
product being a mixture of urea and the corresponding car- 
bonate. The carbamates may be produced intermediately by 
using ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate or mixtures with 
metal bicarbonates. The necessary pressure may be obtained 
by heating the carbamate in a closed vessel with liquid 
ammonia. The reacting materials may contain catalysts 
such as finely divided carbon, salts or oxides of alkali or 
alkaline earth metals, magnesium, or aluminium, or 
such as hydrochloric or phosphoric acid 
334,565. Dyes AND INTERMEDIATES. J. Y 

From 1.G. Farbenindustrie 
Main, Germany. Application date, April 6, 1920. 

5 : 8-dihalogen-1 : 2-benzanthraquinones have the halogen 

atoms wholly or partly replaced by the same or different 


GASES 


Ges., date, 


1929. 


Ellis, London. From 


700° C.., 
/ 


acids 


Johnson, London 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 


radicles of the formula X-R where X represents—NR!— (R! 
being hydrogen or an organic residue), —S— or —O and 
R represents hydrogen or an organic residue. Examples 


describe 8-dichloro-1 : 2-benzanthra- 
quinone (see Specification No. 332,192, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
Vol. XXIII, p. 258) with N-methyl-p-toluene-sulphamide, 
and saponification of the product with concentrated sulphuric 
acid to obtain the 5 : 8-di-(monomethylamino)-derivative, 
which dyes acetate silk green shades. Similar condensation 
with p-toluene-sulphamide yields the 5 : 8-diamino-derivative 
which dyes acetate silk reddish-blue shades ; with p-toluidine 
yields the 5 : 8-di-p-toluido-derivative which is converted by 


the condensation of 5: 


sulphonation to a green wool dye stuff 

yields a product converted by sulphonation to a red wool 

dyestuff ; with phenol yields a product which is converted by 

sulphonation to an orange wool dyestuft 

334,579. AmINeEs. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort 
on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, Nov 
ember 1, 1928. Addition to 306,414 See THE CHEMICAI 
AGE, Vol. XX, p. 412.) 

\lcohol vapour and a primary amine or ammonia 
passed at temperatures below 300° C. over a hvdrogenated 
metal catalyst such as pumice with reduced nickel to obtain 
primary and secondary amines 


with p-thiocresol 


are 


Examples are given of the 
preparation of butylamine from »7-butyl alcohol and ammonia, 
ethyl-aniline from ethyl alcohol and aniline, and monoethyl- 
cyclohexylamine from cyclohexylamine and ethyl] alcohol. 
334,619 PURIFYING CoaL Gas Light and Coke Co., 
H. Hollings, S. Pexton and W. K. Hutchison, 84, Horse 
ferry Road, London. Application date, June 11, 
Gas passes from a retort I 


Gas 


1929 


to a primary condenser 2 where 





it is cooled to 115°-130° F., and then to condenser 3, fan 4, 
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and tar extractor 5. Ammoniacal liquor passes from con 
denser 2 through cooler 7, which it le and carbon 
dioxide is added at 8. Gas passes from chamber 8 through 
pipe ro to the outlet of the condenser 2, while the liquor from 
chamber 8 further 
treated 


334,063. 


ives at 60° F. 


passes to’ a washer 6 where the 


gas 1S 


FILTERING LIguips \. R. Jahn, 15, Britannia 








Street, King’s Cross, London \pphcation date, July 17 
1929 
\ cvlindrical casing 1 is mounted on runners 2 over a 
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334,663 


channel 5, and liquid to be filtered is supplied by pipe 20. 
Filtering material such as charcoal, sawdust, sand or kieselguhr 
fills the casing 1, which is sub-divided by partitions 10 to 
provide a tortuous path for the gas. The filtered liquid is 


D 
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irawn off through conduit 15 to an inclined conical vessel 16 
which also contains filtering material. 
provided with a 


The outlet 32 may be 
detachable filter cloth 37 enclosed in wire 
and also a filter 47. The filtering material in the 
casing 1 may be replaced by ore which is to be extracted 
with cyanide solutions, or it may be filled with zinc turnings 
to precipitate metals from cyanide solutions. The apparatus 
may also be used for hydrogenating vegetable oils by replacing 
he filtering material with nickel shavings or nickel deposited 
guhr. The filtering material may be revivified 77 situ 
by treating with superheated steam, acid or alkali. 
7 PREPARATION OF GELS. W. W 
From General Zeolite Co., 
\pplication date July 27, 
Gel zeolites are obtained by mixing streams of sodium 
silicate solution and aluminium sulphate solution in propor- 
tionate amounts, and collecting the mixture in a tank where 
the gel is allowed to develop. The apparatus is described. 
334,07 BASE EXCHANGING SUBSTANCES. W. W. Trig 
London From General Zeolite Co., 333, West 2 
Place, Chicago. Application date, July 27, 1929. 
These substances are obtained by treating alkali metal 
silicate solution containing 0-05—2 molecules of silicate to 
each molecule of alkali metal oxide with a solution of ampho- 
teric metal oxide containing 1—2-5 acid equivalents to each 
equivalent of amphoteric metal oxide. These solutions are 
obtained by adding alkali and acid respectively to the two 
solutions. The gel is dried, with or without pressing, below 
and washed 
334,089. Dyers. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank 
London, E. H. Rodd and F. L. Sharp, Crumpsall Vale 
Chemical Works, Blackley, Manchester. Application date 
August 
Dibenzyl-diethyl-diamino-diphenylmethane-disulphonice acid 
is condensed with m-2-xylidine and oxidised with sodium 
lichromate to obtain a dyestuff in one operation 
334,092 \NTHRAQUINONE DERIVATIVES J. Y. Johnson, 
London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, April 11, 1929 
Benzanthrone or a derivative substituted in the anthrone 
nucleus is heated in aqueous suspension with free oxygen to 
temperatures about 180° C. under pressure, in the presence 
of substances haviig an alkaline reaction, such as hydroxides 
of alkali or alkaline earth metals, or their salts with weak acids, 
sodium or potassium carbonate, sodium acetate, 
ammonia, and organic bases such as mono-, di- and trimethyl- 
amine, ethanolamine, cyclohexyl-ethanolamine, and pyridine 
The preparation of anthraquinone-1-carboxylic 
described 
334,700. NAPHTHALENE DERIVATIVES 
From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. Application date, August 28, 1929 
\ 6- or 8-arylamino-2 : 3-oxynaphthoic acid is treated with 
1 p-aminophenol in presence of alkali bisulphite; the 2- 
hydroxy group is replaced by arylamino and the carboxylic 
group is split off. Examples are given of the treatment of 
6-phenylamino-2 : 3-oxynaphthoic acid with 4-aminophenol, 
2 : 6-dichloro-4-aminophenol to give the corresponding 2-p- 
oxyaryl-aminonaphthalene ; and 6-(4}-tolylamino)-2 : 3-oxy- 
naphthoic acid, 6-(41-methoxy-phenylamino)-2 : 3-oxynaphthoi 
acid, and 8-phenylamino-2 : 3-oxynaphthoic acid 
aminophenol to obtain similar products 


screens, 


ter 
7 7 
on kiesel 


Triggs, London 


333, West 25th Place, Chicago 


19290 


24 677 gs, 
5th 


j> 


100° ¢ 


IQ, 1929 


such as 


acid 1s 


A Carpmael, London 


with 4- 


334,706. Dyrs. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- 
land International Convention date, November 20, 
1925 


\ cyclic ammonium salt containing a reactive methyl group 
in %-position or the methylene base thereof is condensed with 
a compound having the formula 


X 
aie 
a 


where X is a monovalent substituent such as NHg, Cl, O-alkyl, 
or O-acidyl or a salt thereof. The intermediate product 
obtained is condensed with a further quantity of the same or 
a different cyclic ammonium salt having a reactive «-methy] 
group or the methylene base thereof to obtain a polymethine 
dyestuff. In an example, 1: 3: 3-trimethyl-2-methylene- 
indolin is condensed with formimino-ethylether hydrochloride 
in the presence of acetic anhydride and_ salted 


out with 


potassium iodide to obtain the intermediate having the 
formula 
CH, 
C—CH, 
ae 7. oe... 
| C—C =C—N—CO.CH, 
Wis H H 
N 
7 
‘J NCH, 
(his may be condensed with a further quantity of 1: 3:3 


trimethyl-2-methylene-indolin to obtain the dyestuff 1: 3:3 

1}; 31: 3!-hexamethyl-strepto-monovinylene-2 : 2!-indocyanine 

chloride. Several other examples are given. 

334,709. Barium CarRBonatE. B. Laporte, Luton, and I. E 
Weber, St. Kilda, Cumberland Road, Leagrave, Beds, and 
V. W. Slater, 13, Blenheim Crescent, Luton. Application 
date, September 5, 1929. 

A barium sulphur compound is added to a solution of carbon 
dioxide or barium carbonate in such amount that there is 
always carbon dioxide or barium carbonate present. This 
may be ensured by maintaining the pH value below 7. Barium 
carbonate is obtained substantially free from sulphur com- 
pounds. Examples are given of continuous and discontinuous 
methods of production. 

334,751. WHITE Leap. E. C. Walker, 722, Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. Application date, October 11, 1929 

Lead in the form of spherical foraminous pieces, Fig. 3, 

rolls gradually down a stack inclined at an angle slightly 


FIG 3 














34,751 
greater than the angle of repose and is treated with corroding 
gases such as carbon dioxide, and acetic acid and water vapour 
The lead is fed through a hopper 4 into the upper section 2 
and finally passes out through a closure 6 at the end of the 
lower section 3. Carbon dioxide is supplied by a coke furnace 
14, and steam and acetic acid vapour from boiler 15 and 
pan 16. Valved pipes deliver the gases into the lower end of 
the section 3, and cross members 12 are provided to circulate 
the gases 

Notre.—Abstracts of the following specifications, which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Conven 
tion :—315,724 (British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd.), relating 
to malleable iron, see Vol. XXI, p. 29 (Metallurgical Section) 
316,969 (Kirsch Kupfer-und Messingwerke Akt.-Ges.), relating 
to electrolysis of fused chlorides, see Vol. XXI, p. 338 
317,040 (Zellstofffabrik Waldhof und O. Faust), relating to 
sodium sulphite or bisulphite solutions, see Vol. XXI, p. 338 
317,396 (Calco Chemical Co., Inc.), relating to sulphur trioxide 
see Vol. XXI, p. 362; 319,205 (Rheinische Kampfer Fabrik 
Ges.), relating to catalytic alkylation of hydrocarbons, alcohols 
organic acids and amines, see Vl. KX. p 533. 
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Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


‘>> 


a 


J 


w 


w 


33 


,603 and 336,633. 


,o0o8. Pure Glycerine, Manufacture of. 


,636. Hydrocarbon oil, Treatment of. Koppers Co 
,638. Concentrated nitric acid, Manufacture of. 


,035. Hydrogen, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson 


,6068 Aliphatic 


,077. Lime-nitrogen, Manufacture of 


O81 Di-alkyl sulphates, Manufacture of 


749. Metal carbamates, Production of. J. 


,839. Weather-resisting lithopone, Preparation of. 


123 Valuable hydrocarbons, Manufacture of. I.G 


industrie Akt.-Ges. June 7, 1928. 


Farben- 


o1g Hydrogenated pyridin and piperidine derivatives, Pre- 
paration of. <A. Boehringer June 21, 1928 Addition to 
312,919. 

064-5. Azo-dyestutfs containing copper, Manufacture of 


Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Julv 14, 1928 
addition to 315,064 


315,065, 


764. Valuable liquid products from solid distillable carbonaceous 
materials by destructive hydrogenation, Manufacture of I.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 17, 1928 


,858. Slags for use in the manufacture of wrought iron, Produc- 


tion of. A.M. Byers Co. July 21, 1928 


149. Purification of vat dyestuffs of the anthanthrone series 


1.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 23, 1928 


,550 Mono-ealcium phosphate and mixtures of mono- and 


di-calcium phosphate, Production of. F. C. Palazzo and § 
Palazzo. Julv 30, 1928 
950. Naphthazarin, Manufacture of derivatives of. I.G. Farben- 


industrie Akt.-Ges. August 4, 1928. 


583 Hydrogenated aromatic hydrocarbons and derivatives 


thereof. Production of. J. 
Akt.-Ges.) July 10, 1929. 


Y. Johnson. (1.G. Farbenindustrive 


,584. Complex ores of copper, cobalt and nickel, Treatment of 


R. S. Carreras. July 10, 1929 


,509. Hydrogenation of liquids, solids in suspension, or gases, 


Apparatus for. 
Lush 


Technical Research Works, Ltd., and E. J 
July 11, 1929 

580. Azo dyestuffs, Manufacture of. A. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) June 14, 1929. 
Absorbing ethylene by means of sulphuric 
acid, Precess for—and for the manufacture of the corresponding 
esters, ethers, alcohols, or other compounds. H. D. Elkington 
Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataajsche Petroleum Maatschapp2).\ 
June 4, 1929. 


Carpmael. (/.G 


,604. Absorbing olefines by means of sulphuric acid, phosphoric 


acid, or strong sulphonic acids, Process for—and for the 
manufacture of the corresponding esters, ethers, alcohols, or 
other compounds. H. D. Elkington. (Naamlooze Vennootschap 
de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij.) June 4, 1929. 

J. Y. Johnson. (/.G 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) July 12, 1929. 


,610. Destructive hydrogenation. C. F. R. Harrison, E. D 


IKXamm and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 16, 1929 


5,016. Hydroaromatic hydrocarbons, Manufacture of. J. Y 


Johnson. (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) April 17, 1929. 


,623. Polyhalogenated fatty acids, Manufacture of. A. Carpmael 


(1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) July 15, 1929. 

November 6, 
1925. 

W. W. Triggs. 
April 17, 1929. 

(1.G. Farben- 


(E.1.Du Pont de Nemours and Co.) 


industvie Akt.-Ges.) April 8, 1929. 


,646. Disazo dyestuffs. W. W. Triggs. (E.J. Du Pont de Nemours 


and Co.) 1929. 


anhydrides, Manufacture of. H 


July 12, 
Dreyfus 
July 19, 1929 


,670. Separating elements such as zinc, tin, bismuth, etc., from 


sulphide ores or secondary products by means of blast smelting 
E. J. Kohlmeyer. July 19, 1929. 


O71 Chromium oxides suitable as pigments and the like, 


Manufacture of 
July 19, 1929. 


A. Carpmael. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 


Elektrochemische Ges., 
and H. Crohman. July 20, 1929. 
Etablissements 


Lambiotte Fréres. June 25, 1929 


.092. Fertilisers, Production of. A. Holz and T. Van D. Berdell 


July 30, 1929 

Y. Johnson. (J.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) September 19, 1929. 

770. Recovering metal values from their ores or from metal- 
liferous materials. A. E. White. (Meyer Mineral Separation 
Co.) September 30, 1929 


.775. Chlorination products of isodibenzanthrone, Manufacture 


of. A. G. Bloxam (Soc 
October 3, 1929 


of Chemical Industry in Basle.) 


800. Condensation products of the naphthalene series, Manu- 


facture of. W. W. Groves. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 
October 18, 1929 

Sachtleben 
Akt.-Ges fiir Bergbau Chimische Industrie. December 5, 
1928. 


Applications for Patents 
(In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desives shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of such 
applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office on the anni- 
versary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have been 
accepted.) ; 

A.C. N. A. Aziende Chimiche Nazionali Association 
Colli, and Percival, S. Manufacture of vat dvestuffs 
October 29 (December 10, 1920.) 

Bohme Akt.-Ges., H. 1 Preventing detrimental formation of lime 
and magnesia soaps 32,756. October 31 
December 13, 1929.) 

Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
of anthraquinone-1-aldehyde, et« 32,394 

Manufacture of rubber-like masses, et¢ , 
August 30, 1929.) 
Insulation of electrical conduits 
Manufacture of 
October 29 
Treatment of wool, feathers, et« 32,507 
Electric cables. 32,508. October 29 
Manufacture of dicarboxylic acids of the diphenyl, et 
32,045 October 30 
Manufacture of derivatives of 
32,857. November 1 
Chemische Fabrik von Heyden Akt.-Ges., and Groves, W. W 
Production of active chlorine. 32,526. October 29 
Dryice Corporation of America Making solid carbon dioxide 
32,772. October 31 
Einstein’s Electro Chemical Process, Ltd Preparation of colloidal 
suspensions in oils. 32,685. October 30 
Groves, W. W., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 
of complex compounds of arsonic acids. 32,236. October 27 
Manufacture of 3-hydroxy-diarylamine-5 carboxylic acids, et 
32,405. October 28. 
Manufacture of ortho-amino-para-cresol-carboxylic acid 
32,523. October 29 
Manufacture of aroyl acetic acid arylides. 32,786. October 31 
Manufacture of aromatic condensation products 
November 1 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., and Johnson 
of polymerisation products. 32,226 
Manufacture of condensation products 32 
Manufacture of vulcanising-mixtures 32,2 


Belloni and 


32,5209 


Germany 


Manufacture 

October 28 

32,305 October 28 
October 29 


32,595 2 
therapeutically-active product 22,506) 


October 29 


series 


6-hydroxy-naphthoic acid 


32,945 


J. Y. Manufacture 
October 27 


sa 
October 


,227 27 
a October 27 


> 
8 


Conversion of hydrocarbons. 32,229. October 27 
Purification of crude paraffin wax. 32,230. October 27 
Isolation of products containing oxygen 32,231 October 27 
Manufacture of coloured photographic pictures. 32,339 


October 28. 
Manufacture of coloured pictures. 32,340 October 28 
Manufacture of rubber-like masses, et« 32,395 
(August 30, 1929.) 
Manufacture of liquid hydrocarbons 
(June 28, 1929.) 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of aromatic conden 
sation products. 32,945. November I 
Manufacture of fibres, ribbons, etc., from viscose. 32,239 
October 27 (Germany, November 19, 1929 
Manufacture of plastic masses. 32,240 
many, November 7, 1929.) 
Production of triammonium phosphate from potassium phos- 
phates. 32,270. October 27. (Germany, November 2, 1929 
Manufacture of wetting agents, et¢ October 31. 
(Germany, October 31, 1929 
Manufacture of dyestuff pastes, et 32,790 
- Separation of aluminates and phosphates 
(Germany, November 23, 1929 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
October 29 


October 28 


32,640 October 30 


October 27 (Ger 


32,797 


October 31 
32,804. October 31 


Production of sulphur. 32,511 


Production of fertilisers 32,512 October 29 
Extraction of gold from ores, et¢ 32,678, 32,679. October 30 
Manufacture of stable diazo preparations. 32,680. Octo 


ber 30. (United States, October 31, 1929.) 
Artificial resinous substances. 32,951 November 1 
Llorens Clariana, A. Electrolytic process for manufacture of 
chemical compounds. 32,195. October 27. (Spain, January 24.) 
Metallges Akt.-Ges. Adsorption plants for recovery of organi 
gases, etc. 32,510. October 29. (Germany, December 11, 1929.) 
Production of alkali phosphates from metal phosphorous 
compounds. 32,677. October 30. (Germany, January 27 
Newport Chemical Corporation. Vat dyestuffs, ete 32,841 
October 31. (United States, November 21, 1929 
Newport Co. Preparation of 2-amino-3-substituted-1o-anthrones, 
etc. 32,275. October 27. (United States, July 2, 1928 
Sedlmayr, R Manufacture of vat dyestuffs 32,232. October 27 
Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Manufacture of sulphonation 
products. 32,524. October 29. ‘Switzerland, October 29, 1929.) 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 
TEcH.—/19 per ton 

Acip CHROMK 1s. o$d. per lb. d/d U.K 

AciD HyDROCHLORIC.—Spot, 3s. od. to 6s. carboy d/d, according 
to purity, strength and locality 


AcipD ACETI¢ 40 

















Acip NITRIC, 80° Tw Spot, {20 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality 

AcID SULPHURIC Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
{5 10s. perton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton 

AMMONIA (ANHYDROUS).—Spot, 11d. per Ib., d/d in cylinders. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATI Sd. per lb. d/d U.K. 

3ISULPH LIME.—7 10s. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free 

BLEACHI -OWDER, 35 37 Spot, 47 1os. per ton d/d station 
in « , Special ter for contracts 

Borax, COMMERCIAI ystals, {13 10s. per ton; granulated, 
{12 10s. per ton ; powder, {14 perton. (Packed in 1 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. Prices quoted are 
for one ton lots and upwards 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE (SOLID), 70/75°,.—Spot, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per 
+ lilaina ' ; , ¢ ‘ ‘ ia 
on arums 

CHE I I »3 and 1od. per lb. according to quantity 

CHRO) Crystals, 3}d. per lb. Liquor, £18 10s. per tond/d U.K 

CoPPE! HATE,—/25 to 425 10s. per ton 

METHY ) Sprrit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 11d. per gall 

sed industrial, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. ; mineralised, 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. per gall. 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
y to « 

NICKEL S$ HATI 38 pe dd 

Ni AMMONIA SULPH {38 per ton dd 

P SH CAUSTIC {30 to £33 per ton 

} ASSII BICHROMATE CRYSTALS AND GRANULAR.—4}d. per Ib 
nett d'd U.K., discount according to quantity ; ground 4d. per 


extra 
M CHLORATE 





3}d. per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs 
8d. per lb. d/d U.K 


lump, spot, £42 Ios. per ton d/d station in 
yf ammonia, 437 to £45 per ton, carr paid 
ND.—Spot, £3 7s. 6d per ton dd station in bulk 
-Spot, {6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 














77° E.—Spot, £14 ros. per ton, d/d station 
{5 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 
2-cwt 
> ETATE 97 95 {21 per ton 
S BICARBONATE, REFIN Spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
S BICHROMATE CRYSTALS.—32d. per lb. nett d/d U.K., dis- 
( Anhydrous jd. per lb. extra 
Sopium BIsuLP! WDER 2 —{17 10s. per ton delivered 
or home market, i-cwt. drur ns included: £15 10s. f.o.b 
I 
» i U.K 
5 1 /d station in drums 
Sop o.b. London, casks free 
c £8 5s. pel ton, d/d station 
S« M Ss Spot, £4 2s 6d per ton 
c Spot, #10 5s. per ton djd 
pot, £7 10s. per ton d/d station 
S M SULPHITE, PEA CrysTaLs.—Spot, £13 10s. per ton, d,d 
station in kegs. Commercial—Spot, {9 per ton, d/d station 
m hacc 
Coal Tar Products 
A CARI c CRYSTALS 6d. to 74d. per lb Crude 60’s 1s. 443d 
t August December 
A 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per gall B.P 5s 
D 1d. to 2s. 2d. per gall Refined, 2s. 7d. to 
2 l ale, 95°, 18. 9d. to Is. 1od. per gall. 98 
1s. 11d. to 2s. Dark, ts. 6d. to ts. 7d. 


ANTHRACENI 


A quality, 2d. to 24d. per unit. 40°, £4 Ios. per ton 
ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080/1090.—43d. to 5}d. per gall 
1100, 54d. to 6d. per gall 1110, 6d. to 6$d. per gall Un- 


ned (Prices only nominal 
—Prices at works: Crude, 8d. to 9d. per gal 


stral 
BENZOLI Standard 


] 
. 5d to Is. 6d 


Motor, Is. 34d. to 1s. 4$d. per gall.; 90%, 1 
per gall.; Pure, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per gall 


TOLUOLI 90°, 1s. 8d. to Is. 
2s. 1d. per gall. 

XYLOL.—ISs 44d to Is. 10d. per gall. 
gall. 

CREOSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 63d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, for 
Export, 6d. to 6$d. per gall. Home, 4d. per gall.d/d. Middl 
oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall, Standard specification, 3d. to 4d, per gall, 
Light gravity, 13d. to 13d. per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per 
gall. 

NAPHTHA.—Crude, 84d. to 83d. per gall. Solvent, go 
to 1s. 3d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 1s. 3}d. to 1s. 5d. per 
gall. Solvent 90/190, 11d. to Is. 2d. per gall 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £3 to £5 per ton 
Whizzed, #4 to £5 per ton. Hot-pressed, £58 per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE Crystals, 10 per ton. Purified Crystals, 
per ton. Tlaked, 11 per ton 

PitcH.—Medium soft, 46s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according t 
district. Nominal. 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 38. 6d. to 4s. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d 
per gall. 90/180, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Heavy prices 
only nominal. 

Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered 
packages except where otherwise stated :— 

AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—1Io0s. 9d. per lb. 

AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100°). 

Acip GaMMa.—Spot, 3s. 9d. per Ib. 100° d/d buyer’s works, 

AciD H.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb. 100°, d/d buver’s works. 

AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 5d. per Ib. 100°, d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. 
buyer’s works. 

ACID SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8jd. per lb d/d buyer’s works 

ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8jd. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works 

ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8}d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb., packages extra, djd buyer's 
works. 

BENZIDINE BASE 

BENZOIC ACID. 


1cd. per gall. Pure, Is 


o}d. t 


Pure, Is. 74d to 2s. 1d pel 


160, Is. 2}d 


#14 10S 


Inciude 


prices 


100% d 


100”. 


Spot, zs. 6d. per lb. 100°, d/d buyer’s works 
Spot, 1s. 84d. per 1b. d/d buyer’s works. 


o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—£3 1s. 10d. per cwt., in I ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98 /100°,.—2s. 9d. per lb., in ton lots 
Pp-CRESOL 34°5° € 1s. od. per lb., in ton lots. 


DICHLORANILINE 
DIMETHYLANILINE 
works. 
DINITROBENZENE.—Sd. per lb. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{74 per ton d/d 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 74d. per Ib 
f.o.r. works 
DIPHENYLAMINE 
a-NAPHTHO! 


1s. 10d. per lb. f.o.r. works. 
8d. per Ib., drums extra d/d buyer 


epot, 1s. 


66 ‘68° C., od. per 


Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works 
Spot, 1s. 11d. per lb. d/d buyer's works. 
B-NaPHTHOL,—Spot, {65 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer’s work 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 1s. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 11d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s 6d. per lb 
p-NITRANILINI Spot, Is 
NITROBENZENI Spot, 64d. per Ib., 
buver’s works 
NITRONAPHTHALEN} 
R. SALT 


SODIUM 


d/d buyer’s works 
Sd. per lb. d/d buyer’s works 
r Jt 5-cwt. lots, drums extra, d 


] 


» | 
—-Od. per lb 


Spot, 2s. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 


NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. 63d. per ]b. 100%, 
works 
-TOLUIDINI Spot, 8d. per Ib., 
p-TOLUIDINE.—-Spot, Is. 9d 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3S 
Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE or LIME.—Brown, {8 to {8 5s. per ton. 
{15 per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 


d/d buyer 


drums extra, d/d buyer’s work 
per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 


id. per lb., ex works. 


Grey, 414 t 


ACETONI £73 per ton 
CHARCOAI £6 to £8 3s. per ton, according to grade and locality 
IRON LIQUOR 1s. 3d. per gall. 32° Tw Is. per gall. 24° Tw 
RED LIoUOR od. per gall. 16° Tw 
Woop CREOSOTI is. od. per gall., unrefined 
Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLi 3s. to 3s. 2d. per gall. Soivert 
4S. per gall 
Woop Tar.—{/4 5s. to £5 per ton 
BROWN SUGAR OF LEAD.—£37 per ton. 
Rubber Chemicals 
ANTIMONY SULPHIDI Golden, 6d. to 1s. 2d. per lb., according 


quality ; Crimson, Is 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW 1s. 5d 
BaRYTES.—{5 10s. to £7 


3d. to 1s. 5d. per lb., according to quality 
to 1s. 10d. per lb. 


per ton, according t¢ quality 
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CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—4s. 6d. to 5s. per lb. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—{26 to £28 per ton, according to quantity ; 
drums extra. 

ARBON BLack.—3$d. to 43;d. per lb., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{ 40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity. 
drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 9d. per lb. 

LITHOPONE, 30%.—£20 to £22 per ton. 

SULPHUR.—49 Ios. to {13 per ton, according to quality. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 

SULPHUR PREcIP. B.P.—£55 to {60 per ton, according to quantity. 

VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 6d.-7s. per Ib. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—Ad. to 11d. per lb. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 
\cip, ACETIC, PURE, 80%.—£38 5s. per ton, for } ton lots, £37 5s. 
for 1 ton, smaller quantities £39 5s., delivered, barrels free. 
AcibD, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per lb., according to 

quantity. 

Acip, Benzoic B.P.—z2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb., for synthetic product, 
according to quantity. Solely ex Gum, Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per 
Oz. ; 50-02. lots, Is. 3d. per oz. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £31 per ton; powder, £32 per ton; 
For one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, Cirric.—ts. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., less 5%. 

AciID, GALLIC.—2s. 11d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, Motyppic.—5s. 3d. per lb. in 4-cwt. lots. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

AcID, PyROGALLIC, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per lb. 

Acip, SALicyLic, B.P. PULV.—Is. 5d. 
nical.—Is. to Is. 2d. per lb. 

\cip, TaANNIC B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 1od. per lb. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. per lb., less 5%. 

\MIDOL.—7s. 6d. to 11s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3S. 9d. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£36 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5-cwt Resublimated, 1s. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE,—-4s. 9d. per lb. in 4-cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices tor quantities and contracts. 

\RGENT, NITRAS, CRYSTALS.—Is. Id. per 0z. 

\TROPHINE SULPHATE.—Ss. per 02. 

BARBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per |b. 


Packages extra. 


Resublimed, 8s. 3d 
to 1s. 8d. per lb. Tech- 


casks. 


Packages 


BISMUTH CARBONATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib 
BISMUTH CITRATE.—6s. od. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—6s. 7d. per lb 
BISMUTH SUBNITRATE 5s. 6d. per lb 


BISMUTH NITRATI Cryst. 4s. 4d. per lb 

3ISMUTH OXIDE,—S8s. 6d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—%8s. per Ib 

3ISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—6s. od. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BisMvuTuI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Ots. Is. o}d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Ots. 114d. per Ib 36 W. Ots. 11d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.——Crystal, £21 10s. per ton; powder, £22 per ton; for 
one-ton lots and upwards Packed in 1I-cwt. 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

BromipEs.-Ammonium, Is. 9d. per lb.; potassium, Is. 4}d. per 
lb.; granular, 1s. 5d. per lb. ; sodium, Is. 7d. per Ib. Prices 
for 1-cwt. lots. 

CAFFEIN, PURE.—7s. 6d. per ib. 

CAFFEIN CITRAS.— 5s. 9d. per lb 

( 

( 


bags carriage 


ALCIUM LACTATE B.P., ts. 14d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib., in 1-cwt 
AMPHOR.-~—Refined flowers, 2s. Iod. to 3s 
quantity ; also special contract prices 
CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 74d. per !b., according to quantity. 
EMETINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—58s. 6d. per 02 
EMETINE BISMUTH IODIDE.—33s. per 02. 
EPHEDRINE, PURE 


lots 
per lb., according to 


13s. 9d. to 14s. 6d. per oz 
I PHEDRINE HyDROCHLORIDE 10s. od 


to 11s. 6d. per oz. 
EPHEDRINE SULPHATE.—1I0s. Od. to IIs. 6d. per oz 
ERGOSTEROL.—2s. 6d. per gm 


I, THERS id. per Ib., 
other gravities at proportionate prices 
FORMALDEHYDE, 40°,.—37S. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 
(GLUCOSE, MEDICINAL.—Is. 6d. to 2s. per lb. for large quantities. 
HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
HOMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE 278. Od. per oz. 
HYDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—85s. per oz. for small quantities. 
HyDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—Is. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. B.P., 10 vols., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 
38. per gall. 
HyDROOUINONE. 
HY POPHOSPHITES. 
38. 2d. to 36. 
for 28-Ib. lots 
AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 5d. per lb., for 28-lb. lots. 
Green, 3s. 1d. per lb., list price. U.S.P., 3s. 3d. per Ib. list price 


S.G. -730—Is. to Is according to quantity 





38. od. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 
—Calcium, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. perlb.; potassium, 
7d. per lb.; sodium, 3s. Id. to 3s. 6d. per Ib 


IRON 


IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 84d. to 8}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, {31 per ton net 

MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—-Light Commercial, /62 10s. per ton, less 24% 
Heavy commercial, 21 per ton, less 2$°% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

MENTHOL.—-A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 15s. per lb. net; Syn- 
thetic, 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d, per lb. ; Synthetic detached crystals, 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d, per lb., according to quantity ; Liquid (95%), 
gs. per lb. 

MERCURIALS B.P.—-Up to 1-cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to Ss. 5d. per 1b., levig., 7s. 1od. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per Ib., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. 10d. 
pei lb., Powder, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. od. per lb. ; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. mg., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per Ib. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—IS. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per Ib. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per Jb 

PHENACETIN.—3s. Od. to 4s. Id. per Ib. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5s. 11d. to 6s. 14d. per Ib. 

PILOCARPINE NITRATE.—1Os. 6d. per oz. 

POTASSIUM BITARTRATE 99/100°, (Cream of 
cwt., less 24 per cent. 

PoTAssiuM CiITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 2d. to 3s. per lb 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 74d. per lb., in 125-lb. kegs. 

PoTAssiuM IoDIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 9d. per lb., according to quan- 
tity. 

PoTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.— 6d. 
f.o.r. London. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. per 02. for 1,000-02. lots. 

QuINoPHAN.—B.P.C., 14s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per lb. for cwt. lots. 

SACCHARIN.—4 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

SALICIN.—18s. 6d. per lb. 

SODIUM BARBITONUM.—~—8s. 6d 

SopIUM BENZOATE B.P. 


Tartar).—88s. per 


per Ib., 1 kegs included, 


cwt 


to 9s. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots 


Is. 9d. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots 


SopiuM CITRATE.—B.P.C. 1911, Is. 10d to 2s. 8d. perlb. B.P.¢ 
1923, and U.S.P., 2s. 2d. to 3s. per Ib. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—16s. per lb. 

SopiuM PoTassiuM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—95s. to Ioos 
per cwt. net. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per cwt. extra 


SODIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 2d 
Is. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1I0d. to Is 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {29 Ios. per 
according to quantity. Delivered U.Ix 

STRYCHNINE, ALKALOID CRYSTAL, 2s. per oz.; hydrochloride, 1s. 9$d. 
per oz.; nitrate, 1s. 8d. per oz.; sulphate, 1s. gd. per oz., for 
1,000-0Z. quantities. 

FARTAR EMEtTic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, Is. 9d 

THYMOI Puriss, 7s. 3d. to 8s. per Ib. 
Natural, 12s. per lb. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 


per lb Crystal, 


2d. per lb 


to 2s. per lb 


according to «quantity. 


AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—12s. per Ib. 

AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib 

AMYL BUTYRATI 5s. per lb. 

AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYD} 10s. per lb 

AMYL SALICYLATI 2s. 6d. per Ib 

ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—7s. per Ib 

BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per Il 

BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.-— ts. tod 
per lb. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE tROM CHLORINE.-—Is. 10d. per lb 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAI 13s. 3d. per It 

COUMARIN 12s. per lb 

CITRONELLOL.—7s. 9d. per lb 

CITRAI 7s. Od. per lb 

ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib 


ETHYL PHTHALATE 
FE UGENOL. 


2s. od per lb 

8s. od. per Ib. 

GERANIOL (PALMAROSA) 17s. per lb 

GERANIOI 7s. od. to 1os. per Ib 

HELIOTROPINI 6s. per lb 

Iso EUGENOI 10s. gd. per Ib. 

LINALOL, Ex Boils DE Rosr.—6s. per lb, Ex Shui Oi!, 6s. per Ib. 

LINALYL ACETATE, Ex Bots DE Rose.—8s. 6d. per lb. Ex Shui 
Oil, 8s. 6d. per 1b. 

Musk XYLOL.—6s. 3d. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.— IIs. per lb 

PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHKOL.—9s. per lb 

RHODINOL.—46s. per lb. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co. 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


vember 6, 


London, Ne 
\ RATHER large volume of inquiry has been received on the 


1930 


market, with the amount of business booked fairly satisfactory. 
Prices in the main are unchanged, with one or two products 
displaying a firmer tendency. Export inquiry is improving 


General Chemicals 


AcETONE.—In steady demand at the firm rates of {71 Ios. to 480 
per ton, according to quantity 
Acip ACETI« Continues unchanged at ) 5s. to £35 5s. per ton 


3° f 
for technical 80°, and £37 5s. to £39 5s. per ton for pure 8o 
and in everyday request 
Acip CITRI« Demand is a little better, with price inclined to be 


a shade firmer at 1s. 6}d. per Ib., less 5 





AcID ForMik In better request at about £38 per ton for 85 
material 

Acip Lact In fair demand at #41 to #42 per ton for 50°, weight 
pale quality 

Acip OxaLic.—Unchanged at £30 7s. 6d. to £32 per ton, according 


to quantity, at which prices there is a good demand 

Acip TARTARK Price is firmly held at about Is. per Ib., 
and there is an improved demand. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Continues in good request at 47 15s. to £8 5s 
per ton, according to quantity 

\RSENIK( A little easier at about £17 5s. to 417 10s. per ton, with 
the product in steady request 


less 5 


CREAM OF TARTAR.—Maintains the firmer quotations of 88s. per 
cwt., ex warehouse London, with an improving demand 
CopPpER SULPHATE.—In fair request at about {21 to £21 Ios. per ton 
free on rails London 

FORMALDEHYDI! Unchanged at about 432 per ton, ex wharf 
London, and is in regular and fairly active demand 

LEAD ACETATI Steady at about £35 15s. per ton for the white 
and £34 15s. for brown 

Leap NITRATE.—Unchanged at /29 Ios. per ton and in quiet 


request 
LITHOPONE.—In satisfactory demand, with prices steady at about 
{19 to #22 per ton, according to grade and quantity 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH NEEDLE CrysTALs B.P.—A_ good 
demand is being received at 54d. per Ib. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Unaltered at.3d. per Ib., with 
discounts for contracts and in a little better demand. 

SopIUM CHLORATE Very much firmer and in brisk demand at 
about £24 15s. per ton. 

SopiuM HyPposuLPHITE.—Commercial crystals quoted at 45 10s 
per ton, photographic crystals {14 15s. per ton, and in steady 
call. 

SULPHIDE OF Sopa.—Unchanged at to £11 5s. per ton 
for the solid and £11 5s. to £12 5s. per ton for broken, carriage 
paid 

PARTAR EMETK 

ZINC SULPHATE 


the usual 


#10 558 


In steady request at about 11d. per lb. 
Quoted a little easier at 411 10s. to £12 per ton 


Coal Tar Products 
Inquiry for coal tar products is better, although very few 
orders are being placed. Prices show little or no change from 
last week. 
Motor BENZOL.- 
f.o.r. 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
gallon 
HEAVY NAPHTHA.—Quoted at about Is. 1d. per gallon, f.o.1 
CREOSOTE OIL.—Obtainable at 3d. to 34d. per gallon, f.o.r. in the 
North, and at 4d. to 43d. per gallon in London. 
Cresy tic Acip.—Unchanged at 1s. 8d. per gallon for the 95 100 
quality, and at 1s. 6d. per gallon for the dark quality 95 97' 
NAPHTHALENES.—Unchanged, the firelighter quality being quoted 
at £3 10s. to £3 15s. per ton, the 74/76 quality at about /4 
to 44 5s. per ton, and the 76/78 quality at about £5 per ton 
PitcH.—Quoted at 37s. 6d. to 42s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. East Coast 
port 


Remains at about ts. 54d. to 1s. 64d. per gallon, 


Unchanged at about ts. 24d. to Is. 3d. per 


{ 


rhe following additional prices have been received : 

Carbolic Acid.—Prices are reduced as from November 5, 5 ton 
lots being quoted at 53d. per lb., druggists quantities at 6}d. per 
lb. Large quantity contracts can be offered at slightly mor 
advantageous prices 

Cresylic Acid.—No change. 


Aspivin.—The scale is unchanged at 2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per Ib 





CARBONATE OF PoTASH.—96 98 arsenic free quality quoted at 
£28 to {29 per ton. 
Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Sulphate 1mmonia.—Export During the week there has been 


no change in the sulphate of ammonia position. Although sales 
are small, prices remain unchanged. Home.—For November the 
hcme price has been advanced to £9 3s. per ton for 6-ton lotsdelivered 
to consumers’ nearest station As usual there was a little buying 
October before this advance It is anticipated that there 
will be no interest in the home market until February 

\Vitrate of Soda.—As stecks are large in most of the consuming 

irkets buyers are showing very little interest for this product. 


it end 





Latest Oil Prices 
LONDON, November 5 LINSEED Ort closed steady at unchanged 
prices to 7s. 6d. per ton decline Spot, ex mill, £26 5s November, 
November December, £23 10s. ; January-April, £22 5s 


> 


423 15S 


Mavy-August, £21 15s. Rape Ort was slow. Crude extracted, 
£30; technical refined, £31 10s., naked, ex wharf. Cotton O11 
was quiet Egyptian crude, 423 10s refined common edible 
28 10s deodorised, £30 10s., naked, ex mill. TURPENTINI 
was steady. American, spot, 35s. 6d.; December, 35s. 9d 
January-April, 37s. 6d.; Russian, spot, 33s. per cwt 

~ Hvui LinsEED O11, naked, closed for spot at 425 10s Novem- 
ber-December, £24 5s.; January-April, #22 Ios May-August 
22 2s. 6d East Indian, spot, {28 10s. CoTTON OIL, naked 
Egyptian crude, spot, £22 10s. ; edible refined, spot. and technical, 


7 10s. PALM KERNEL OIL.- 
spot, {25 10s. GROUNDNUT OIL, 
Crushed ‘extracted, spot, £28 ; deodorised, spot, £32. Soya OIL.- 
Extracted and crushed, spot, 424 5s deodorised, spot, 427 15s 
RAPE OIL Crushed /extracted, spot, refined, spot 
{30 10s. per ton. TURPENTINE, CASTOR Cop unchanged 
Net cash terms, ex mill. 


spot, 425 10s deodorised, spot, #2 


Crushed, naked, 5} per cent., 
i 


{28 10s 


and 





Seuth Wales By-Products 
arcely any change to report in South Wales by-product 
activities. The demand for most products is slow and sporadic 
and the immediate outlook is not promising. The anticipated 
increased demand for pitch from patent fuel makers ha. not material- 
ised Stocks are in excess of demands, but values are unchanged 
slightly better call for road tar, with quotations steady 


THERE is s¢ 


There is ¢ 


round about 13s. per 40-gallon barrel. Solvent and heavy naphtha 
are both quiet, with values unchanged. Creosote remains 
but motor benzol has a fairly brisk demand. Values for both pri 

ducts are unchanged. Refined tars have a steady, but moderat: 
demand with quotations for gasworks and coke-oven tar unchanged 
Patent fuel and coke exports are slightly better. Patent fuel prices 
for export are: 6d., ex-ship Cardiff ; 20s., ex-ship Newport 

ex-ship Swansea. Coke prices Best foundry, 34s. to 


good foundry, 26s. to 30s.; furnace, 17s. 6d. to 21s. 6d 


weak 


21S 
are : 


20S., 


308 6d 





Scottish Coal Tar Products 
OvotatTions for almost all products are unchanged, but the tone 
of the market has improved somewhat during the week Stecks 
of creosote oil are diminishing, but cresylic acid is commanding 
little or no attention 
Cresylic Acid.—Consumers are only purchasing their prompt 


requirements, and quotations are unchanged. Pale, 99/100”, 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per gallon; pale, 97/99%, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. per 


gallon ; dark, 97/99%, Is. 6d. to Is. 7d. per gallon; high boiling 
1s. 7d. to 1s. 9}d. per gallon ; all ex makers’ works in bulk 

Carbolic Sixties—Price remains nominal at about 2s. per gallon 
for the better grades. 

Creosote Oil.—Trading in the better grades is steady and values 
are unaltered. Specification oil, 2?d. to 3d. per gallon ; 
ordinary, 3}d. to 3?d. per gallon; washed oil, 3d. to 33d. pe 
gallon ; all f.o.r. works 

Coal Tay Pitch—Very few orders are being placed. The nominal 
price is about 45s. per ton, f.a.s. Glasgow for export, while home 
trade value is easy at about 45s. per ton, f.o.r. makers’ works 

Blast Furnace Pitch Market continues dull at controlled prices 
of 30s. per ton, f.o.r. works for home trade, and 35s. per ton, f.a-s 
Glasgow for export 

Refined Coal Tav.—Quotations for prompt delivery are lower at 
3d. to 34d. per gallon in buyers’ packages, f.o.r 

Blast Furnace Tar.—Without interest at 23d. per gallon 

Crude Naphtha.—Only small quantities are now available 
price is staedy at 4d. to 4}d. per gallon in bulk 

Water White Products.—Buyers are scarce and stocks are accumu 
lating. Motor benzol is 1s. 43d. to 1s. 5d. per gallon; 90/160 

5 2 ) 
solvent, ts. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon ; 90/190 heavy solvent, ts. to 
1s. o}d. per gallon ; allin bulk quantities, ex makers’ works 


gas works 


and 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing this firm’s independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, November 4, 1930. 
THE Scottish heavy chemical market has not been so satis- 
factory. Business is generally dull. 


Industrial Chemicals 


ACETONE.—B.G.S.—{71 Ios. to £80 per ton, ex wharf, according 


to quantity. Inquiry remains satisfactory. 

Acip, AcETic.—Prices ruling are as follows: glacial, 98/100%%, £ 
to £58 per ton ; pure, £37 5s. per ton; technical, 80%, £36 5 
delivered in minimum 1-ton lots. 

Acip, Boric,—Granulated commercial, £22 per ton; crystals, £23 
B.P. crystals, £31 per ton; B.P. powder, £32 per ton, in 1-cwt 
bags, delivered free Great Britain in one-ton lots upwards. 

AciD, HybDRocHLoric.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
48. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads. 

AcID, NITRIC, 80° QUALITY.—£23 per ton, ex station, full truck loads 

AcID, OxaLic.—g8/100%.—On offer at the same price, viz. : 
34d. per lb., ex store. On offer from the Continent at 3}d. 
per lb., ex wharf. 

ACID, SULPHURIC.—£3 2s. 6d. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality ; 
£5 15s. per ton for 168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 
extra. 

Acip, Tartaric, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 114d. per Ib., less 5%, 
ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at Is. per lb., less 5%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted at round about £8 15s. per ton, ex 
stole. 

Atum, Lump Potasu.—Now quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton., c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Crystal meal, about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—Quoted 10}d. per lb., containers extra and 
returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £36 per ton. Pow- 
dered, £38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia LigQuIpD, 880°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per lb., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to £22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about £17 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—Spot material obtainable at round about £31 
per ton, ex wharf. On offer for shipment from China at about 
£29 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Quoted {19 per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt shipment from mines. Spot material still on offer at 
£20 5S. per ton, ex store. 

BaRIUM CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price about £10 Ios. per 
ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. For Continental material our price 
would be f10 per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp or Rotterdam. 

BLEACHING PoWDER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers unchanged at £6 15s. per ton, delivered in minimum 
4-ton lots. Continental now offered at about the same figure. 

CaLciIuM CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per ton, according to quantity and point 
of delivery. Continental material on offer at £4 15s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

CopPERAS, GREEN.—At about £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. works, or 
at £4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40°%.—Now quoted £33 per ton, ex store. Con- 
tinental on offer at about £32 per ton, ex wharf. 

GLAUBER SALTS.—English material quoted £4 10s. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about £3 per ton, ex wharf. 

Leap, REp.—Price now £33 per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted £46 per ton, c.i.f. U.IX. ports. 

LEAD, ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £38 to £39 
per ton ex wharf. Brown on offer at about £2 per ton less. 

MAGNESITE.—GROUND GALCINED.—Quoted {9 per ton, ex store. 
In moderate demand. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—Industrial quality 64 o.p. quoted 1s. 8d. 
per gallon less 2}% delivered. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 44d. per lb., delivered U.K. or 
c.if. Irish ports, with an allowance for contracts. 

Potassium CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer, £25 Ios. per ton 
ex store. Offered from the Continent at £24 15s. per ton, c.i-f. 
U.K. ports. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99}7/100% PowpEr.—Quoted £25 per ton 
ex store ; crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

Potassium NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted {20 
17s. 6d. per ton, ci.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at 
about {20 10s. per ton ex store. 


47 


’ 


PoTAssIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. CrysTALs.—Quoted 5}d. per Ib., 
ex wharf. 

Potassium PrussIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. per 
Ib. ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at about 6jd. per lb. ex wharf. 

Sopa Caustic.—Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. per ton in drums, 
£18 15s. in casks. Solid 76/77% £14 tos. per ton in drums, 
£14 12s. 6d. per ton for 70/72% in drums, all carriage paid, 
buyer’s station, minimum four-ton lots. For contracts 10s. per 
ton less. 

Sopium BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised, £10 10s. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 
Sopium BIcHROMATE.—Quoted 33d. per lb., delivered buyer's pre- 

mises, with concession for contracts. 

Sopium CARBONATE (SopA CrysTALs).—-£5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station ; powdered or pea quality, 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, £7 13s. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
four-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyposuLpuite.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {9 2s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum four-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at {15 per ton, ex station, minimum four- 
ton lots. 

Sopium NitratE.—Chilean producers now offer at {9 12s. per ton, 
carriage paid, buyer’s sidings, minimum six-ton lots, but 
demand in the meantime is small. ; : 

Sop1um PrussIATE.—Quoted 5}d. per lb., ex store. On offer at 
5d. per lb., ex wharf, to come forward. 

SopiuMm SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices, 55s. per ton, ex works ; 
57s. 6d. per ton, delivered for unground quality. Ground 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Soptum SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption : solid 61/62%, 
£10 per ton; broken, 60/62%, {11 per ton; crystals 30/32° 
£8 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, 
minimum four-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. 
Spot material 5s. per ton extra. Crystals 2s. 6d. per ton 
extra. t 

SuLPHUR.— Flowers, {12 per ton; roll, {10 1¢s. per ton; rock, 
£9 5s. per ton; ground American, {9 5s. per ton, ex store. 

Z1Nc CHLORIDE 98° .—British material now offered at round about 
£18 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Quoted {11 per ton, ex wharf. ee 


NotE.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 


—- 





Prices of Essential Oils 

GERANIUM.— 18s, 6d. per Ib.; Clove, 90/92°% ,!8s. per lb. 

PEPPERMINT.—English, 45s. per lb.; Wayne_County, 11s. 6d. p 
lb.; Japanese, 5s. per lb. 

ALMOND OIL.-— Foreign S.P.A., 10s. per 1b 

ANISE O1L.—No supplies available on spot. 

BERGAMOT OIL.—1os. per Ib. 

BouRBON GERANIUM O1L.-—17s. 6d. per Ib. 

CAMPHOR.—Brown, ?!s. od. per Ib. 

CANANGA Java, 9s. per Ib 

Cassia OIL, 80/85°%.—-4s. 6d. per 1b 

CINNAMON OiL LEAF.—O6s. 9d. per 072. 

CITRONELLA O11.—Java, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

CLOVE OIL, 90/92%.—7s. 6d. per Ib. 

EUCALYPTUS OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.-—18s. 7d. per Ib. ° 

LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40°%%, Ios. per lb 

LEMON OIL.— 5s. per lb. 

LEMONGRASS OIL.—3s. 6d. per Ib. 

ORANGE, SWEET.—9s. 6d. per Ib. 

PEPPERMINT O1L.—Wayne County, 11s. per lb.; Japanese, 4s. 9d 
per lb. 


al 





British Packing Methods Secure New Chemical Market 
SuPERIoR packing of copper sulphate in special copper casks 
has resulted in England securing the trade for the product— 
formerly held by the United States—with Prince Edward 
Island. About 350 tons annually are required as an insecticide 
and fungicide. The Prince Edward Island Potato Growers 
Association is the largest purchaser in the Province ; it buys 
in large quantities and distributes to its members at cost 
Constant spraying of potato plants is advocated and the 
growers are now beginning to realise that higher prices can be 
secured for quality products. This year’s supply of calcium 
arsenate and paris green was bought in the United States 
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° 
Manchester Chemical Market 
FrRoM Our Own CORRESPONDENT 

Manchesterv, N 
gradual improvement in conditions on 
chem here, although so far it is not possible 
to point to any appreciable expansion in the demand ovet 
\ \s before, orders being placed lust 
most part relate to prompt or near deliveries 
kling of new contract commitments Most of the 
| » steady in tone, and whilst in some instant 
present tendency is undeniably weak, the position on the whole, 
from the point of view of prices, is rather better than it has 
I past month or two. 


vember 6, 1930 


[HERE seems to be a 


the hemical market 


the ist Tew WeeKS 


Nov or the 


es the 


luring the 


Heavy Chemicals 
1] lemand for deliveries of caustic soda, principally 
contracts, is fairly satisfactory, and values keep 
ip at [ {14 per ton, according to quality 
Supplies of chlorate of soda are obtainable to-day at round 
ton, with business in this material on rather quiet 
ines Bicarbonate of market at about 
{10 10s. per ton, as is also alkali at £6 per ton, with inquiry 
a moderate scale Chere is not a great deal 
interest being displayed in the case of sulphide of 
but values are reasonably steady at about 47 10s. per 
ton for the commercial quality material, and up to 49 for the 
60/65 per cent. concentrated solid Prussiate of soda keeps 
firm at the recent range of from y3d. to 5}d. per Ib., according 
to quantity, and a fair amount of business is being put through 
Quotations for bichromate of soda are on the basis of 32d. perlb., 
and a moderate inquiry has been reported 


iValnst old 
trom 412 15s. to 
23 per 
soda is a steady 
both cases on 


of buying 


less 1 to 21 per cent 
during the past week 


Saltcake is attracting some attention 
and at about 43 per ton prices are steady. 


l \ quiet trade is 
being put through in the case of hyposulphite of soda, current 


values of which are about £9 Ios. per ton for the commercial 

material and 415 for the photographic quality Chere is 
oderate demand about for phosphate of soda, with offers 

ranging from 410 to 410 10s. per ton for the dibasic quality 
Some 1 iry is reported in the case of caustic potash, 





ifters of lich are at £28 Ios. to £29 per ton Chlorate oi 
otas Is < the slow side, and at about #24 10s. per ton 
juotations still show some easiness \ quiet trade is passing 
carbonate of potash, with prices virtually unchanged on 
valance at round £24 1os. per ton. Bichromate of potash is 
st m the basis of 43d. per lb., a fair amount of buying 
interest being shown There is a quiet demand about for 
permanganate of potas] with the commercial quality at 
5}d. per lb. and the B.P. at 53d ‘ellow prussiate of potash 
eeps firm at 63d. to 7}d. per lb., according to quantity, and 
no ite business is being done 
Or elatively quiet call for arse1 is been reported 
this week, but prices keep up‘at 417 per ton at the mines fo1 
te po ed, Cornish makes. Sulphate of copper is in 
ioderate reques vith values rather uncertain in tendency 
t #21 per ton, 1.0 b Limited sales of the acetates of 
e are being made on the basis of #7 5s. per ton for the 
) 1 nat l nd 14 for the grey The acetates of lead 
untained at the lower levels, brown and white erades 
Ing on offer at 434 10s and 435 per ton respec tively, wit 
te still at rout £2 
Acids and Tar Products 
The demand for both tartaric and citric acids this week has 
been on the quiet side, and values seem to be somewhat eas\ 
it 11}d. and 1s. 53d. to 1s. 53d. per lb. respectivel \ fair 
imount of business is being done in the case of acetic acid, and 
es are steady at 437 per ton for the 80 per cent. con 
cial grade, and from 447 to £51 per ton for the glacial 
Oxalic acid is unchanged at {1 11s. 6d. per cwt., ex store, but 
the demand is rather subdued 
lhe demand for pitch is below its normal seasonal volume 
with offers maintained at round 45s. per ton, f.o.b \ fair 
trade is being done in the case of creosote oil, and prices are 


steady at 4d. to 4$d. per gallon, naked, at works 


naphtha is well held at round 1s. 3d. per gallon, naked, a 
quietly steady business being reported. Carbolic acid is 
quiet still at from 63d. to 7d. per Ib., f.o.b., for crystals, and 


Solvent 


ibout Is. 8d. per gallon, naked, for 60’s crude material 


Company News 


\NGLO-CHILEAN CONSOLIDATED NITRATE CORPORATION. 
\ loss of $1,288,690 is reported for the year ended June 3: 
last 

FULLERS' E 
per cent 


ARTH UNION Co An interim dividend of 3 
less income tax, has been declared on the ordinary 
shares, payable on November 17 

MipLAND TAR DiIsTILLERS.—A dividend of 5 per cent., less 
income tax, is announced on the ordinary shares for the year 
\ sum of 426,611 is carried forward 

ELECTRIC FURNACE Co., Ltp.—At a meeting of the directors 
held on October 28, it was resolved to pay the usual interim 
dividend of 33 per cent 
January I, 1931 


on the preferred ordinary shares on 


MINERALS SEPARATION, Lrp.—The directors have declared 
an interim dividend of 10 per cent. (equivalent to 2s. pet 
share), less tax, on the 200,000 {1 shares, in respect of the 
vear to December 31, 1930, payable on November 14 to 
members registered on November 6. 

LEEDS FirREcLAyY Co.—The profit tor the year to 
June 30 amounted to {186,207. The net profits were £87,465 
against £87,232 last year. Interest absorbs £9,476 and divi 
dends are maintained at 12} per cent. on the preference and 
ro} per cent. on the ordinary shares, leaving £25,137 to be 
carried forward 

AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING Co.—After deducting 
bond interest, depreciation, obsolescence, ore depletion, taxes 
including estimated U.S. and foreign income taxes), and 
dividends for six months, amounting to $1,750,000 on the 
first preferred stock and $113,151 on second preferred stock, 
the company earned upon common stock $5,016,291, or 
$2.74 per share for the six months to June 30, 1930. The 


total current and miscellaneous assets amount to $99,898,812, 


2TOSS 


more than 5-17 times the total current and miscellaneous 
liabilities of $19,306,129 
LEWIS BERGER AND Sons, LTp Che trading profit for 


the vear ended July 31 last was £50,980, against £57,878, 
while dividends received from subsidiaries and transfer fees 
amounted to £63,618, in contrast with £72,720. After 
charging depreciation, income-tax provision and _ interest 
remains, against £121,593, and with the amount 
brought in there is a total available of £146,268, which com 
with £145,352. The ordinary dividend is maintained 
at ro per cent. and £65,541 is carried forward, against £39,634 
brought in Last year, however, a sum of £25,000 was taken 
to general reserve 


$ 100,034 


pares 


ELECTROLYTIC Zinc Co, OF AUSTRALASIA, Ltp.—At the 
annual meeting held on October 31, the chairman announced 
that the abnormal circumstances now existing and _ the 
extent to which money is temporarily locked up in unsold 
zinc will probably preclude the payment of the half-yearly 
dividend usually declared in January. The preference divi 
dend is cumulative, and it is hoped there will be sufficient 
improvement in conditions generally to permit of payment 
of full year’s preference dividend at the close of the financial 
vear, but realisation of metal stocks may not proceed at 4 
rate sufficient to provide funds for a dividend on the ordinary 

In January last a dividend at the rate of 12 per 
per annum for the six months was announced, this 
at the same rate as the interims paid in the two preceding 


shares 
cent 

being 
years 
BROKEN HILL SoutH, Lrp.—The report for the year to 
June 30 last states that the year’s operations resulted in a 
net profit of £282,268, as compared with £358,259 for the 
previous twelve months, a 75,991 To the net 
profit the mining contributed £175,061 and the in 
vestment section Before arriving at the net profit 
£30,689 has been provided for depreciation of plant, 
taxation, and £8,000 for New South Wales 
Government royalty \fter adding the amount brought in 
and the sum appropriated for plant and development and 
not expended, there is £577,211, of which dividends Nos 
31-34, totalling 32} per cent., absorbed £260,000; appro 
priation for debenture sinking fund, £5,500; appropriation 
for plant and development, £130,000 leaving to be carried 


forward £181,711 


decrease of / 
section 
$107,207 
position 


£45,000 for 
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neg : KEME brand acids are of exceptional purity, being 

“eS free from arsenic and other deleterious matter. 

nd ‘he Company has one of the most up-to-date and extensive 

he chemical works of its kind in this country ; nothing is omitted 

k which tends to maintain the highest purity. Electrostatic dust 


deposition plant is utilised for gas purification, glass lined vessels 
are employed wherever beneficial, and every endeavour made 
ae ire by rigorous technical control, to ensure the highest standard. 


us i SULPHURIC ACID : All strengths; Oleum, 
Monohydrate, Battery Acid, Pure Acids, etc. 

m® HYDROCHLORIC ACID: ai strengths, 
im Saltcake, Sodium Sulphate, Glaubers Salts, etc. 

sa m™@ LIQUOR AMMONIA: ai strengths, Liquor 


Ammonia Puriss, Sulphate of Ammonia, etc. 


ZINC CHLORIDE : Zinc Sulphate, etc. 
| RED LEAD, and other Products. 


n . | 
a8 THE CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
i CORPORATION LTD., RUNCORN, ENGLAND 
d Telephone: Runcorn 381. Telegrams: Kemet, Runcorn. 
le SOLE SELLING AGENTS: 
im BUSH, BEACH & GENT, LTD., 
Marlow House, Lloyds Ave., LONDON, E.C. 
4 Telephone: Royal 7977. Telegrams: “ Beafredma,” Fen. London. 
j BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 133, Edmund Street, 
Telephone Central 3706, Telegrams: “Beafredma,” Birmingham. 
t FRANK SEGNER & Co., Ltd., 
) Yorkshire House, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. 


} Telephone: Blackfriars 7621. Telegrams: “ Segner," Manchester. 
as i THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A BATTERY OF ACID CIRCULATING 
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Commercial Intelligence 


following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced. } 

CROCKETT (JOHN), LTD., Leeds, dyers and cleaners 
(M., 8/11/30 Registered October 18, £630 mortgage, to 
Leeds Permanent Building Soc.; charged on 344, Hessle 
Road, Hull. *415,788. February 11, 1930 

PARKER (JOSEPH) AND SONS, LTD., Bury, bleachers, 
et (M., 8/11/30 Registered October 25, £8,000 charge, 
to T. M. Parker, 226, Ainsworth Road, Elton, bleacher ; 
charged on property at Elton. *Nil. March 12, 1930. 

POLLOPAS, LTD., Nottingham, manufacturers of chemical 
products. (M., 8/11/30.) Registered October 17, debenture 
and a trust deed dated September 27, 1930, securing £25,000 
and 5 per cent. premium if principal repaid within 6 months 
or 10 per cent. if any principal repaid after 6 months ; general 
charge and a specific assignment, etc.. of certain patents, et 
* November 11, 1929 


Receivership 
ACCURATE RECORDING INSTRUMENT CO., LTD. 
R., 1/11/30 C. G. Wareham was appointed receiver and 
manager on October 18, on behalf of the debenture holder. 


London Gazette, &c. 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
FRENCH SILK MILLS, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 8/11/30.) 
By special resolution, October 27. F. Hyde, F.C.A., 34, 

London Wall, London, E.C.2, appointed as liquidator. 


Winding-Up Petitions 
ATLAS ARTIFICIAL SILK PROCESSES, LTD. (W.U.P., 
811/30 A petition for winding-up has been presented, and 
is to be heard at the Assize Courts, Manchester, on Monday, 
November 17 
INTERNATIONAL 


The 


COLLOIDAL SYNDICATE, LTD. 
W.U.P., 8/11/30 A petition for winding-up has been pre- 
sented by H. R. Jensen, “‘ Thornhirst,’’ Newcombe Park, 
Mill Hill, Middlesex, M.Se.F.1.C., commercial and industrial 
chemist, and is to be heard at the Royal Courts of Justice, 
Strand, London, on November to 

PEET AND CO.,LTD. (W.U.P., 8/11/30.) A petition for 
winding-up has been presented and is to be heard at the Court 
House, Manor Row, Bradford, on November 18 

SOLIDOL CHEMICAL, LTD W.U.P., 8/11/30 \ 
petition for winding-up has been presented by Lysol, Limited, 
Kingston Road, Raynes Park, Surrey; and is to be heard 
at the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, London, on Monday, 
November 10 





New Companies Registered 

THE BRITISH GENERAL GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
CO., LTD.—Registered as a “* public company, October 31 
Nominal capital, {200,000 in 47,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
redeemable preference and 145,000 ordinary shares of {1 each, 
and 160,000 deferred ordinary shares of 1s. each. To investi- 
gate and examine into businesses and undertakings, whether 
publicly or privately owned, to acquire and hold shares, 
stocks, debentures, and debenture stocks, bonds, obligations 
and securities, and to carry on the business of colliery pro- 
prietors, manufacturers of chemicals, ammunition, explosives 
and projectiles and armaments, dye makers and gas makers 
and suppliers, etc. A subscriber: L. W. Shaw, Clarendon 
Lodge, Thornton Heath, Surrey 

DIAMOND CELLULOSE AND 
Registered October 30. 
Io per cent 


CHEMICALS, LTD.— 
Nominal capital, £5,000 in 4,000 
cumulative preference shares of {1 each and 


20,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each. To adopt an agreement 
with H. J. Terry, and to carry on the business of dealers 
in, agents for, and factors and exporters of, cellulose lacquers, 
enamels, stains and varnishes ; chemists, oil and colour men, 
manufacturers of and dealers in chemical and other prepara 
tions, compounds, paints, cements, oils, pigments, etc. A 
subscriber: G. W. Atherton, 71, Camberwell New Road, 
London, S.E.5. 

WATSON AND CO. (CELLULOID), LTD., 108, Rocking 
ham Street, Sheffield.—Registered November 1. Nominal 
capital, £500 in {1 shares. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
celluloid and celluloid products, etc. Directors: Edith B. 
Watson, G. Ward. 





New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 

These lists ave specially compiled for us from official 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 
arranged to vefer any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks 
and Designs. 

Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Marks 
can be lodged up to November 29, 1930. 

OROMIN. 

511,835. Class 1. Substances for use as dressing and 
finishing agents in the manufacture of textile fabrics. I.G. 
Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft (a Joint Stock Company 
organised under the laws of Germany), Mainzer-Landstrasse 
28, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany; manufacturers. April 4, 
1930. (By consent.) 

EBONAL. 

516,045. Class 1. Chemical substances used in manu- 
factures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti- 
corrosives. Reckitt and Sons, Ltd., Kingston Starch Works, 
Dansom Lane, Hull; manufacturers. September 13, 1930. 





Tariff Changes 

JUGOSLAVIA.—Exemption from Customs duty is provided 
for the undermentioned chemicals imported for the concen- 
tration of ores by the flotation process : Creosote oil, sodium 
cyanide, zinc sulphate, thiocarbanilide, potassium ethyl 
xanthate, orthctoluidine and pine oil. 

NETHERLANDS.—It is proposed to increase as from January 1 
next, the Customs duty on methyl alcohol, wood spirit and 
all substances containing more than 5 per cent. by volume 
of methyl alcohol and wood spirit from 505 to 560 florins per 
100 kilogs when imported in tablet form, and from 403 to 
447 florins per too kilogs when imported in other form. The 
duty on acetic ether, nitrous ether and similar compounds, 
it is suggested, should be advanced from 5-05 to 5-60 florins 
for 100 kilogs. 

SOUTHERN RHODEsIA.—A rebate or refund of Customs duties 
is payable on magnesite, magnesium oxide and magnesium 
chloride imported for the manufacture of tiles. 

AUSTRALIA.—By a recent decision, lake pigment colours for 
all purposes can be imported free under the British Preferential] 
Tariff. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

AUSTRALIA.—A Melbourne firm desires to represent British 
manufacturers of machinery for the manufacture of soap and 
chemicals. (Ref. No. 402.) 

CaNnapA.—The representation, on a purchase basis for the 
West or Middle West of Canada, of manufacturers of firebricks 
is required by a Winnipeg firm. (Ref. No. 405.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—A St. John’s firm wishes to obtain direct 
agencies for Newfoundland and Labrador for the sale of 
portable air compressors and cold liquid bitumen emulsion 


(Ref. No. 410.) 





